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The sixe is 
5% in, 
Weight 20 lbs. 
Guaranteed for 
ten years. 


HE character and success of the modern bank are ex- 
‘pressed not only in its physical appearance but also in 
the facilities it employs the better to serve its depositors. 


The Lightning Change Maker isan im- The Guaranty Trust Company of New 


pressive factor in modern bank equipment. 
It is automatic, accurate and infinitely faster 
than any other method of paying coin. 
These features facilitate rapid, efficient ser- 
vice to depositors at the point of most fre- 
quent contact, the tellers’ windows. It 
pays for itself in the saving of time to the 
bank and its employees. 


New York Office: 5 Columbus Circle 


York, the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, and other banks, 
large and small, everywhere in the United 
States, petal these facts, use the Light- 
ning and would not be withoutit. The full 
story of the Lightning—of its time-saving, 
profit-producing and prestige-adding advan- 
tages — is yours for the asking. 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 


4401-09 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Publications on Business 


: AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO BANKING LITERATURE : 


Practical Bank 
Operation 


' Prepared by L. H. Langston under the direc- 
tion of the Educational Committee of the 


Nationa. City Bank or New York 


Describes in full detail all the operations of banking, basing its 

: material on the methods used in the National City Bank of : 

New York. The two volumes deal with the characteristic func- 
tions of a highly organized bank—deposit, note issuing, exchange, 

loaning and fiduciary and trust functions—as well as such 


facilitating operations as accounting, purchasing, personnel 
management, etc. 


Every Banking Operation Fully Described 
; With many illustrative forms and diagrams, oughly. The operations in trading in foreign 

} Mr. Langston gives a thorough explanation of exchange are shown in a comprehensive 

the work of the receiving teller’s department. manner. 

? - He shows the duties of the paying teller and The bank’s service to individuals as trustee, 
points out the bank’s responsibilities as a executor, and ‘custodian, is differentiated from 
member of the clearing house association. its service to corporations as registrar and 
: The various types of collections are given fiscal agent. The particular banking operations 

careful treatment. Two comprehensive chap- Necessary in completing each of these functions 
ters explain the bank’s operations in handling are pointed out and thoroughly developed. _ . 

: the various types of domestic and foreign dis- All the secondary operations of banking, such 
: | counts. The other forms of bank investment— as auditing, bookkeeping, and the handling of 
| HL loans, bonds, and commercia! credits—are mail, telegrams, and supplies, as well as special } 

| k treated in full detail. employment and educational systems, are 
In the second volume, the author describes discussed at length. 


letters of credit, travelers’ checks, foreign Published 1921, two volumes, 713 pages, 
| drafts and letter and cable transfers thor- cloth, $8.00. 


We will be glad to send these volumes to you 
for five days’ examination. During that time 
you may remit the price—$8.00—or return 
the books to us. 


The Ronald Press Company | 


e 
ADMINISTRATION MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING : 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS Publishers THE JOURNAL 


ANALYSIS AND CONTROL 20 Vesey Street, New York OF PRODUCTION s 


: 
The Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me for inspection ‘‘Practical Bank Operation.” Within five days of receipt of 
the volumes I will remit the price—$8.00—or return the books to you. (Orders from outside the terrttorial 


limits of the United States must be accompanied by remittance which will be promptly refunded tf the books 
Hi returned.) 
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For catalog of Publications on Business check here O 
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What’s your clearings’ loss? 


You lose a pretty penny every year if 
you fail tomake clearings cn time—and 
you really need not lose anything at all. 
We have a check endorser that handles 
checksso fast andaccuratelythatthere’s 
little excuse for being late with them. 
Put it beside the adding machine and 


it endorses as the adder lists—makes 
one short operation of two long ones. 


Think of the time saved and the noise 
and labor of hand stamping eliminated. 


You ought to have a National in your 
institution; no need to alter your com- 
puting equipment; it’s adaptable to 
any style. 


A National pays for itself times over 
in a year; we'll be glad to send you 


our booklet. 


Made by MORKRUM COMPANY 
World Building, New York City 1410 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


NATIONAL CHECK 
ENDORSER 
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dvertising 


TRADE MARA 


Remembrance Advertising gets very close 
indeed to those to whom it is sent. It reaches 
down inside of them, where they really live. 
It appeals to warm feelings, not cold intellect. 
And so awakens a heartier response. 


The Baby Book is an interesting example. 
It is a delightful little booklet for new babies, 
with convenient pages for jotting down every 
important event in their early lives. It is sent 
the parents, by the thoughtful banker, a few 
days after the appearance of the birth notice. 
Then the whole household, often the whole 
neighborhood, is revolving about the new 
arrival. 


It does not attempt to convince the parents 
that they should come in and open a a? 
account for baby. It doesn’t have to. It 


merely suggests. They come of their own de- 
sire, gladly. It is the most natural thing in the 
world that they should. 


Brown & Bigelow, makers of the Baby 
Book, have devised many other interesting 
methods of building business by friendliness. 
And have developed during twenty-five 
successful years an efficient designing and 
manufacturing organization for the produc- 
tion of the necessary specialties. 


Our experience and the capabilities of our 
organization are at your disposal. Write for 
our booklet, ‘‘Remembrance Advertising.’’ 
It may give you a new insight into business- 
building possibilities you aa overlooked. 
It is sent free, without obligation, to inter- 
ested business executives. 


Calendars— Engraved Holiday Greetings — Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties — Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park— Saint Paul — Minnesota 


Canadian Plant-Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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The New Watch-Dog the Treasury 


. A Word About the Plans of Banker-General Charles G. Dawes 


To Put Business Into Government as Director of the Budget 


HERE is only one way to save,” 

declared Charles G. Dawes, when 
he was president of the Central Trust 
Company of Chicago. “That way, is 
to save.” 

Now Charles G. Dawes is laboring in 
Washington to put that doctrine into 
effect. 

As the first Director of the Budget 
of the United States, he is hammering 
that doctrine into the machinery of the 
United States government. It is a 
life-size job. Each department, each 
division, each bureau of the govern- 
ment must save. The former banker 
is driving it home and the results 
promise to be worthy of his work. 

When the various bureau chiefs 
come to Director Dawes’ bare office in 
the Treasury building to obtain his 
counsel on their bureau economies, it 
must remind the director of the days 
when he required elementary budget 
economics from the presidents of in- 
dustries that came to him for banking 
loans. At such a time he was in a 
position to preach real economies and 
toenforce them. He would go over the 
books of the industries that asked for 
money and point out the rat holes that 
must be filled up and the leaks that 
must be stopped before he would risk the 
money of his depositors and his stock- 
holders in a loan. If pay rolls \! , 
carried unnecessary ornaments, 
his word was enough to cut them 
off. If supplies were purchased | 
in careless, uneconomic ways, | | | 
his advice was final and this [| i) 
waste was stopped. il | 

Now Director Dawes is ap- 
plying this form of counsel to | | | 
the government bureaus. 
he has far more power than 
the president of a bank might 
have toward an applicant for 
a loan. He has behind him 
the power of the President of 
the United States. Incounsel-_ 
ling economies in bureaus, he 
represents directly the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And 
his banking experience is stand- 4 
ing him in good stead. 

Not that Director Dawes is 
only a banker. As a matter 


But 1 


By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 


of fact, his business experience is far 
broader than his banking. Although 
he was for many years the president 
of the fourth largest bank in Chicago, 
where he is still chairman of the board, 
and primarily responsible for its high 
position, he has been the head of a 
number of important industrial enter- 
prises and his experience as a business 
man entitles him to speak with 
authority on business questions. He 
has been more than that. He started 
out as a lawyer. He has played an 
important part in the politics of 
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Charles G. Dawes—coming from a conference with the President 


Illinois as well as of Ohio, was one of 
the principal supporters of President 
McKinley, and the political experi- 
ence he has gained in this close partic- 
ipation in state and governmental 
affairs has given him an insight into 
his present problems which no mere 
business and banking experience could 
provide. Twenty years ago he was 
Comptroller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington. In that capacity he learned 
the intricate machinery of govern: 
mental procedure and had a personal 
insight into the cost processes that 
seemed to defy the ordinary principles 
of business economy. 

But he has had another experience 
that has given him an attitude 
of mind toward governmental red 
tape and extravagance that stands 
him in good stead in his present 
undertaking. As a_ brigadier 
general on the staff of General 
Pershing in France he was in 
charge of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. That work required 
real generalship. So does his 
.  presenttask. It requires a general- 
' - ship that carries courage with it, 

a courage that will be balked by 
no fear of official displeasure and 
halted by no display of government 
red tape. 

“TIT wish some one would try to 

oppose me,” said the erstwhile 
banker-general wistfully after he 
had been in office about five days. 
“It would give me an opportunity 
to show that the administration 
is in earnest in this effort to cut 
down government expenses. I 
don’t care from what source the 
opposition might come, whether 
from a bureau chief or a con- 
gressman, for I know that we 
are bigger than any opposition. 
I know that President Harding 
4 would defy any effort to cripple 
our machine.” 

It has taken more than thirty 
years of steady ‘‘education’”’ of 
Congress and the Executive to 
put Director Dawes in his little 
office on the third floor of the 
Treasury building. The plan to 
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| CONGRESS | 


COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEES 


posi [ war | [snes] 


INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


Under the old system each department and independent establishment submitted an estimate of its 
expenditures directly to one of nine committees in Congress. The needs of a single department 
were not considered in relation to the needs of the business as a whole; and, because he was not the 
financial head of the government, the President was powerless to formulate a financial program 


GENERAL | BOARD OF DIRECTORS | COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT SUB- COMMITTEES 
& GENERAL MANAGER 
DIRECTOR OF 


BUDGET 


DEPARTMENTS 
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Under the new system the President obtains information as to the needs of the various departments 

from his agent, the Director of the Budget. The President, in turn, must submit his budget to 

Congress, his board of directors, for approval. In Congress the budget is considered by one finance 

committee which, with the aid of its sub-committees, frames the appropriation measure. The 
agent of Congress is the comptroller-general 


put the nation’s expenditures on a 
budget basis has always seemed so 
elementary and so simple to business 
men that it was difficult to explain why 
the politicians at Washington thought 
otherwise. There has been no ques- 
tion through all these years that mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money have been wasted annually in 
government expenditures because the 
government did not carry on its busi- 
ness with ordinary business sense. If 
it did not spend its money like a 
drunken sailor, it spent it at least like a 
careless politician and not like a care- 
ful business man. 

Thirty years ago this was not so 
vital to the taxpayers of the nation for 
that was in the days when it took two 
years of congressional effort to spend 
$500,000,000. Gradually, however, 
this sum increased. It was not long 
before the United States was spending 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

“But this is a billion-dollar country,” 
impatiently exclaimed “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, when the billion-dol- 
lar mark was reached. “Uncle Joe” 
in his time had been chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and had 
won national fame as the “‘watch-dog 
of the treasury.” He had sat on the 
lid of national extravagance and with 
the machinery of congressional appro- 
priation had tried to stem the rising tide. 


In those days, when budget propa- 
ganda reached Washington, “Uncle 
Joe” had laughingly referred to himself 
and Senator Allison of Iowa, who was 
head of the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate, as the “‘real budget com- 
mittee” of the nation. He and 
Senator Allison were the real con- 
servators of the Treasury. So far as 
these two men could do it, they had 
tried to check the extravagance that 
seemed inherent in any government 
expenditure. Their teamwork was 
good and, all things considered, it was 
remarkable how well they had been 
able to trim the demands for 
money which came from departmental 
heads. 

But at best, it was acrude way. At 
best it left them at the mercy of in- 
triguing bureau chiefs, or congres- 
sional maneuvers for home benefits, of 
pork barrel bills, and of a thousand and 
one methods by which the taxpayers’ 
money could be tapped from the 
governmental strongbox. The suc- 
cessors of Chairman Cannon and 
Chairman Allison made the same 
effort, with more or less the same suc- 
cess, except that governmental ex- 
penses grew larger. A billion-dollar 
appropriation list was no longer suffi- 
cient to meet the demands that were 
made upon Uncle Sam’s pocketbook. 
From time to time, the national politi- 
cal conventions would promise more 
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scientific methods of writing appro- 
priation bills—but the bill always 
failed to become a law. Congress was 
averse to letting go the purse strings 
of the nation. Congress wanted to 
feel that it was the first and only 
authority in the expenditure of money. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
control of the government’s expendi- 
tures was the most vital item in con- 
gressional power. 

So the budget plan was postponed 
from year to year. Congressional com- 
mittees discussed it with all due 
gravity. Presidential aspirants and 
presidents proclaimed their fealty to 
the idea. Political parties accepted it 
as the logical method of saving govern- 
ment money. But the execution always 
was postponed. The budget bills that 
started out most vigorously when Con- 
gress convened, seemed always to die 
ignobly and quietly when Congress 
adjourned. 

Then came the war and the sky- 
rocketing of all government disburse- 
ments. When the war was over, the 
country seemed to settle down — not to 
an annual $1,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion list but to a $5,000,000,000 one. 

The mere size of these figures gave 
the budget idea an impetus such as it 
never had before. In such a wealth of 
expenditures, every bit of careful 
bookkeeping ought to save a sizable 
percentage. A real budget system 
became a natural perquisite to keep- 
ing the disbursements within the reach 
of ever-mounting tax levies. The 
smallest industrial corporation in the 
country looked upon a budget plan as a 
necessary safeguard against bank- 
ruptcy. Even Uncle Sam had to 
follow suit. 

So long as the government’s taxes 
could be levied invisibly and without 
being felt by the individual taxpayer, 
the country did not seem to worry so 
much about where the money went. 
But when national taxes were levied 
visibly and directly, and had to be paid 
over the counter in Uncle Sam’s 
treasury by the taxpayers themselves, 
the latter developed a more intense 
interest in watching where their money 
went. 

So the budget idea at last took root. 
With all its desire to keep its fingers on 
the control of the cash box, Congress 
found that it had to let go of at least 
a part of its power. Appropriation 
acts were no longer a matter of con- 
gressional decreeing and political jug- 
gling and intrigue. If the new plan 
works out, that will be the result of 
scientific care. And the Executive, 
instead of Congress, is to determine the 
channels through which the money is 
to go. Congress still must make the 
appropriations, but the real process of 
their expenditure will rest in the hands 
of the Executive. More important 
than that, the Executive will make up 
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a budget for the country’s disburse- 
ments, not by adding together the 
maximum demands of every bureau 
chief in Washington but by trimming 
these down and fitting them together 
into a single statement of the funds 
needed to carry on the government. 

Under the old law, every depart- 
ment—and this in turn meant every 
bureau chief—sent to the Secretary of 
the Treasury every year a statement 
of the money that he wanted to carry 
on his bureau needs. The Secretary of 
the Treasury had no discretionary 
power. He sent these estimates on to 
Congress, and the appropriations com- 
mittees, who then called in the bureau 
chiefs for explanation, tried to work 
out some semblance of controlled ex- 
penditures. A new rule went into 
effect last winter, as a first step toward 
a budget system, under which the 
appropriation work of Congress was 
taken away from the long list of special 
committees that had handled it and 
put it into one committee in each 
house. This in itself served to co- 
ordinate the demands and to eliminate 
much of the useless expenditures. 
However, there was still lacking the 
possibility of a direct co-operation with 
the Executive through a mere budget 
officer. 

It was to supply this budget office, 
and to clothe it with sufficient power, 
that the budget bill was finally passed 
by the 66th Congress. And the first 
man upon whom this position was 
“wished” was Charles G. Dawes of 
Chicago. The former banker-general 
had won distinction as a man of un- 
limited nerve and sound business sense. 
He was just the man needed for the 
emergency which the law was called 
upon to meet. 

When Congress passed the budget 
bill, the appropriation for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1921, had been 
made. The budget idea was to be put 
into execution in the preparation for 
next winter’s appropriation bills which 
would become effective July 1, 1922, 
and run the government during the 
fiscal year which would end June 30, 
1923. 

This seemed a long way off, but the 
problem was so large that it would take 
half a year’s endeavors to pave the 
way for its execution. 

General Dawes accepted the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to undertake this task 
and went to Washington. There he 
found that Congress had appropriated 
$225,000 for the task and then had 
tacked on a rider which limited him to 
the appointment of four men of his 
own selection upon his staff and for- 
bade paying any of these more than 
$6,000 a year. 

“For the rest of my force,” com- 
plained General Dawes when he looked 
over the situation, “I am compelled to 
take my chances on men to be certified 


to me by the Civil Service Commission. 
One might as well be handed a tooth- 
pick with which to tunnel Pike’s Peak. 
It is evident that if this, the greatest 
business crisis which our government 
has ever confronted, is to be properly 
met, chief reliance will have to be 
placed on something else than the 
pitiful machinery provided by law 
with which to exercise the wide powers 
extended to the Budget Bureau.” 

But Director Dawes had only sur- 
veyed half his job. President Harding 
had an entirely different view as to 
what should be done. The President 
had no idea of waiting for the writing 
of next year’s appropriation bills as 
had been contemplated in the budget 
law. He wanted Director Dawes to 
jump in at once and stop the useless 
expenditures of money included in the 
present fiscal year’s appropriations. 

Any one but General Dawes would 
probably have quit right there. Some- 
how, it seemed only to whet the appe- 
tite of the general-banker. Tunnelling 
Pike’s Peak with a toothpick might not 
appealto him. But to have todoita 
year faster than originally planned 
seemed to add zest to the operation. 
So General Dawes picked up his tooth- 
pick and went at it. 

What President Harding wanted 
was a revision of the appropriation 
bills that Congress passed during the 
winter session for the present fiscal 
year. Legally and technically all the 
millions included in those bills are 
available for governmental expendi- 
tures. The President gave orders that 
not a cent of this money was to be used 
except for actual necessities. The 
task of finding out what the necessities 
are, he left to Director Dawes. So the 
latter sidetracked his careful plans of 
figuring out what next year’s appro- 
priations should cost and has jumped 
into the middle of the task of cutting 


down the present year’s expenses. 

It is hard to say whether Director 
Dawes got his inspiration from his 
banking experience, from politics or 
from war. But he directed his job 
with a movie director’s sense of the 
dramatic and made things move from 
the first day with a vigorous fervor 
that overlooked no bid. Thanks to 
his appearance before a congressional 
committee last spring, Director Dawes 
had a reputation in Washington for 
dynamic profanity that reflected an 
ingrown impatience vigorous enough to 
move mountains. So his appearance 
in Washington was expected to an- 
nounce itself by an explosion. 

The explosion came, but it was com- 
paratively tame. The mild statement 
of his inaugural utterance was lady- 
like enough as to language but suffi- 
ciently stiff to make Washington sit up 
and take notice. 

Director Dawes, however, realized 
that it would take more than such a 
statement to impress upon the Wash- 
ington machinery the importance of 
the task that lay before him. What is 
more, he knew that he could obtain the 
necessary co-operation only by means 
of novel and striking methods. 

He realized that to carry out Presi- 
dent Harding’s ideas of immediate 
savings would require a running start 
such as no government machine ever 
accumulated in the first six months of 
its existence. He would have to step 
on the gas, even before he took his foot 
off the starter. 

So Director Dawes dashed into the 
White House and conscripted the 
President into his service. The latter 
had promised to help General Dawes in 
any way within his power. It was the 
usual promise which chief executives 
give to officeholders. It is the rare 
officeholder that holds the President to 
his promise. General Dawes did not 
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Two of the director’s assistants are bankers. Left to right in the picture are Francis J. Kilkenny, of 

the Central Trust Company, Chicago; William T. Abbott, vice-president of the same bank; and 

Colonel J. C. Roop, of Upland, Pa. Mr. Kilkenny was secretary to Mr. Dawes when the latter was 
Comptroller of the Currency 
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a meeting like this, 


Eight 


give it a chance to get cold. He had 
not been in Washington long before 
he had President Harding’s promise to 
sit in at a meeting of the government 
department and bureau chiefs and to 
pledge himself in advance to any pro- 
gram Director Dawes might outline. 


HE Chicago banker did not even 

wait until they had swept out the 
office which was assigned to him inthe 
Treasury building. An office was an 
unimportant thing to him any way. 
He commandeered an automobile 
belonging to his friend, General Per- 
shing, and dashed about from White 
House to departments stirring up 
things. 

Then he announced that the Presi- 
dent would preside at a meeting of the 
bureau chiefs at which the Dawes pro- 
gram for immediate curtailment would 
be announced. 

Needness to say, the meeting was 
jammed. The President was there. 
So was the Cabinet. So was Director 
Dawes. True to his word, the Presi- 
dent took the initiative and sent the 
word down the line of his unlimited 
co-operation in the plans of the new 
Director of the Budget. 

“T do not think there has ever been 
” said President 
Harding to the assembled bureau 
heads, “‘certainly none to my knowl- 
edge in the history of the Government 
of the United States. 

“TI am very glad to come before you 
and stand sponsor for this meeting. 
The present administration of the 
federal government is committed to a 
period of economy and efficiency in 
government. The statement is not 
made with any thought of criticizing 
what has gone before. It is made ina 
new realization of the necessity of 
driving at the loose, unscientific ex- 
penditures of government. There is 
not a menace in the world today like 
that of growing public indebtedness 
and mounting public expenditures. 
There has seemingly grown up an im- 
pression that the public treasuries are 
inexhaustible things, and with it a 
conviction that no efficiency and no 
economy are ever to be thought of in 


. public expense. 


“Into this picture of a drive for 
efficiency and economy, I want to 
bring you servants of the government 
who are directly responsible for a 
better order of’ affairs, if it is to be 
brought about. I have asked you to 
assemble, to present to you the new 
Director of the Budget, and to say to 
you that every resolution, every com- 
mitment, every determination of the 
administration is to join with you and 
have you join with us in inaugurating 
the new efficiency and economy of 
administration in these United States.” 

Before that meeting, there had been 
suggestions that Director Dawes’ 


highspeed ideas of upsetting things 
within the first week of his ascension 
into office might run into innumerable 
snags. The budget idea had been 
talked about so long in Washington 
and so futilely that even its enactment 
into law failed to arouse the proper 
respect, especially among officeholders 
who had sat here through long series 
of administrations and had found that 
those bureaus succeeded best that de- 
manded most. 

The President’s brief speech was a 
sharp jolt to this attitude. 

“This is not a speech,”’ said Director 
Dawes by way of introduction, “‘but a 
talk to you as business men, a part of 
the business administration to which I 
belong. For the first time it com- 
mences to function under the president 
of a business corporation who is also 
the President of the United States.” 

Then he pointed out the purposes 
of the budget and the responsibilities 
which it placed upon the heads of the 
bureaus who were spending the 
nation’s money and upon whose esti- 
mates next year’s expenditures must be 
made. He laid chief stress upon the 
fact that his first task would be the 
gathering of information. Before 
actual reductions would be made, he 
explained that a survey must be com- 
pleted of the appropriations really 
needed and of the possibilities for a 
reduction by economy, by co-ordina- 
tion and new groupings of bureaus, by 
the elimination of waste and needless 
expenditure. 

In the making of this survey, Direc- 
tor Dawes said that he would act as 
the personal representative of the 
President, and as such representative 
he would take precedence over every 
cabinet chief. He announced also that 
the cabinet heads had acquiesced 
unanimously in this view of his new 
office. 


HIS put a new face on the whole 

question. It gave to Director Dawes 
a pledge of position which promised to 
overcome the red tape and the depart- 
mental jealousies that had always 
threatened economies of this nature. 
That there might be no misunder- 
standing concerning this, he laid down 
a definite series of rules. This state- 
ment of principles declares: 

1. The Budget Bureau must be 
impartial, impersonal and nonpolitical. 

2. The Director of the Budget in 
the matter of governmental business 
administration has no responsibility 
under the law save for the adminis- 
tration of his own bureau. He is 
simply an advisor of the President and 
Congress in the matter of correcting 
business administration. 

3. The Director of the Budget, in 
gathering information for the use of 
the President, acts for the President, 
and his calls upon the chiefs of bureaus 
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and other administrative officers for 
purposes of consultation or information 
take precedence over the cabinet head 
of a department, or any kind of an 
independent organization. 

4. The budget representative in 
each department, being appointed by 
the cabinet head, will present to the 
Director of the Budget the views of the 
cabinet head upon the wisdom of con- 
clusions drawn by the Director of the 
Budget, for the use of the chief exec- 
utive and Congress; but, as in the case 
of bureau chiefs and other officers, the 
call of the Director of the Budget for 
their presence and advice takes prec- 
edence over the cabinet head. 

“In other words,” explained Director 
Dawes, ‘“‘the President is simply put- 
ting into effect for the first time in this 
country, a condition which exists in 
any business corporation, whether it 
be a bank or a manufacturing corpora- 
tion, orany other kind. The president 
of the corporation bears a _ respon- 
sibility for the whole institution, and 
he has the right to get information 
where he pleases and from any source 
in that corporation, whether it is from 
a washerwoman scrubbing the floor, 
or from his first vice-president.” 


HIS had the ring of Director Dawes’ 

banking and business experience. 
He was speaking now as a man who had 
spent millions in private enterprises 
and who had learned by hard expe- 
riences the only road to economy and 
success. 

“There can be no feeling of resent- 
ment about this,” he continued, “‘and 
there is none in this cabinet. But it 
must be remembered that these princi- 
ples which are laid down now must be 
those which shall exist for all time. 
There must be no feeling of resentment 
at any incursion into the department 
by the Director of the Budget, acting 
for the President, in search of informa- 
tion only. That information, as soon 
as it seems to relate to a change of 
policy in the mind of the President, 
will be then submitted to the cabinet 
head. It will also be discussed between 
the Director of the Budget and the 
representative named by the cabinet 
head as his department budget repre- 
sentative. 

“This is the first stage—the first 
stage of gathering information; and 
there must not be on the part of any 
of the bureau chiefs any feeling that 
they may safely hold back information, 
that we are a detective agency, that 
we are anything but reasonable busi- 
ness men anxious to come when you 
call us and when we can come, but 
inflexibly determined to exercise the 
right of the President of the United 
States, given to us, to gather informa- 
tion for his use from the basis of any 
department or anybody under them. 

“IT have no powers except those of a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Nine 


Here To Stay=So Now It Can Be Told 


The Inside Story of a Secret That Nine Women Kept and 
Built Into Clarksville’s Successful First Woman’s Bank 


T’S QUEER. Other facts  obvi- 
ously more important were evolved 
in that interview with Mrs. F. J. 
Runyon, president of the Woman’s 
Bank, of Clarksville, Tennessee—an 
interview in which she told of the 
founding of the bank. An economist 
or a sociologist or even a plain philos- 
opher would have been impressed by 
one or another of those other and more 
important facts. For instance, he 
might have contemplated this invasion 
of woman’s into a field of endeavor 
heretofore considered as fenced off 
exclusively for man, and from that 
contemplation he might have visual- 
ized a new order and a new era in com- 
mercial life—an order and an era to 
which he would have pointed with 
pride or which he would have viewed 
with alarm, depending upon his stand 
on this matter of feminism. 

But somehow, this humble chron- 
icler, who is neither an economist nor a 
sociologist and is no great shakes as a 
philosopher, carried away from that 
interview with Mrs. Runyon this out- 
standing thought: 

Nine women knew about the bank 
for more than a month before the 
plans of the founders were made 
public, and not one of them told. 

Now the truth is that Mrs. Runyon 
herself stressed that fact. If it were 
chivalrous to ascribe to a lady the act 
of boasting, one might almost say that 
she boasted about it. 

“No sir,” she said, emphatically, 
“not a single one of them told. No, 
they weren’t all away on vacations, 
nor were they all so 


By ARTHUR H. LITTLE 


Says the President : 


We're a women’s enterprise. We 
have women directors and women 
officers. And we’re not women 
“cranks,” either. We’re all married; 
most of us have children; and we’re 
not suffragettes. 


And moreover, we observe that our 
women customers, on the average, 
are just as businesslike as our men 
customers. 


Our bank is a women’s alfair. A 
woman owns the building in which 
we operate, and at night a woman 
comes andscrubs out. We may have 
started as an experiment—as the idea 
ofaman. But the experiment works. 
Our bank is making good. We're in 
the banking business to stay. And 
so there! 


the Red Cross. She had been chair- 
man, too, of a juvenile-court com- 
mittee. When the Clarksville Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs had needed a 
clubhouse, Mrs. Runyon had bought 
one—although the federation, at the 
time, had had no money. After that 
achievement her friends called her 
“Hetty Green.” 

But Mrs. Runyon was no financier. 
Nor was she even a business woman. 
She was just busy, accustomed to be 
busy and eager to continue being busy 
and useful. The war ended; war work 
ceased. Mrs. Runyon looked about for 
something todo. She consulted a friend, 
the president of a Clarksville bank. 


ill that they couldn’t 


“Well,” the banker told her, “I’ve 
been thinking about that very thing — 
something that I’d like to see you 
undertake. I have something in mind 
that I’d like to see you tackle, because 
I believe you would make a success of 
it; and I’d be interested in watching it 
work out. Drop in again in a day or 
so and I'll be ready to tell you about 
it.” 

Mrs. Runyon dropped in. The 
banker outlined his suggestion. It 
was this: a women’s bank, founded by 
women, officered by women and dedi- 
cated primarily to the patronage of 
women. 

“Do you think you can swing it?” 
the banker asked. 

“IT can,” said Mrs. Runyon. 
do you start a bank?” 

The banker described the methods 
of organization, the technicalities of 
incorporation, the requirements of the 
state banking laws. 

“But understand,” he emphasized, 
“this is to be strictly a women’s ven- 
ture. It’s to be an experiment, per- 
haps, but a businesslike experiment. 
You—you women—are to establish 
this bank, subscribe or sell the stock 
and operate the thing yourselves.” 

“I understand,” Mrs. Runyon said. 
“The bank will be just that. But tell 
me something else: Where and how 
are we to get our patronage? Is it 
ethical for one bank to try to take 
business away from another?” 

“It is,” said the banker, smiling 
grimly, “if you can get away with it.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Runyon, 
‘“*before we get 


“How 


talk. They knew that 
our plans were con- 
fidential and they kept 
themso. Ofcourse — 
of course, they told 
their husbands.” 

Now that it can be 
told, it would be well, 
perhaps, to go back to 
the beginning and tell 
the story of this 
women’s bank as it 
happened. Just asshe 
is now, Mrs. Runyon 
was the central figure 
at the start. She is 
the wife of a prominent 
Clarksville physician. 

Always she has led 
a busy life. During 
the war she was chair- 
man of the Montgom- 


ery County chapter of 


Always Mrs. Runyon has led a busy life 


through, we’ll have 
some of your custom- 
ers.” 
“Go to it,” said the 
banker. 

And Mrs. Runyon 
went to it. She con- 
sulted with a few of 
her women friends— 
nine of them, in fact — 
and she told them of 
her plan and asked 
them to join her in the 
undertaking. They 
joined. They agreed 
to help sell the stock, 
which was to beoffered 
publicly but was to be 
limited to two shares 
to a subscriber. The 
nine agreed, also, to 
keep still. This was 
in June, 1919. 

Late in July of 1919 
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an application for a charter for the 
Woman’s Bank of Clarksville, said to 
be the first banking institution of its 
kind in America, went to the Tennessee 
state capital. On the day following the 
application, Mrs. Runyon invaded the 
sanctum of the editor of the Leaf- 
Chronicle, Clarksville’s daily news- 
paper, to tell the public about the bank. 

“But I suppose,” she said to the 
editor, “that you already know what 
I’ve come to tell you— about the new 
women’s bank.” 

“Haven't heard a word,” said the 
mystified editor. “What is it?” 

“But,” said Mrs. Runyon, “I sup- 
posed that you newspaper men always 
knew everything.” 

“No,” the editor admitted, “not 
always. What’s on your mind?” 

Mrs. Runyon told the editor and in 
that day’s paper the editor told the 
world. The Woman’s Bank was now 
an official and public reality. But as 
yet it existed only on paper. 

The bank needed a home, a room in 
which to operate. It needed an 
operating personnel and it needed 
equipment. Mrs. Runyon found the 
room, across from the court house. 
The place had been vacated recently 
by a bank that had moved. The 
quarters boasted a vault, a work-space 
enclosed by a grill, a directors’ room 
and a private office for the president. 
The Woman’s Bank leased the room. 
Thus wassolved the problem of location. 

Mrs. Runyon, as president, was to be 
the chief executive officer; and she 
purposed to be on the job every day. 
Mrs. Matt Lyle, wife of a Clarksville 
attorney — who is now attorney general 
of Montgomery County—was to be 
the cashier. These two, it had been 
decided, were to constitute the working 
force. But neither Mrs. Runyon nor 
Mrs. Lyle knew anything about the 
side of banking that is inside the cages. 
Mrs. Runyon might have gone back 


‘to her banker friend who had first 


proposed the women’s bank. He 
would have told her how to run a bank 
—what books to buy and what to do 
with those books. But the banker had 
specified that this was to be a women’s 
enterprise, run by women. 

“We'll find this out for ourselves,” 
Mrs. Runyon confided to the cashier, 
Mrs. Lyle. “I know of a bank, out- 
side Clarksville, that is just about the 
size that our bank is to be, and I know 
the bankers who run it. We'll go 
visit them and see just what they do.” 

And so the two women went over to 
Trenton, which is a small town in 
Kentucky just across the state line 
from Clarksville, and there they 
“visited”? a two-man bank whose offi- 
cers Mrs. Runyon knew. The women 
watched the wheels go round; they 
watched the handling of checks and 
deposits, the posting of accounts, all 
the details of bank bookkeeping. 


“And on the second day of our visit 
in Trenton,’ Mrs. Runyon related, 
“we put the men out and ran the bank 
ourselves. Then we came back to 
Clarksville and opened our own bank.” 

The Woman’s Bank opened on 
October 6, 1919. On its first day’s 
operations its deposits exceeded its 
capital stock--$15,000. Its business 
has been growing steadily ever since. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE FIRST WOMAN'S BANK 


IN TENNESSEE, 


LOCATED AT CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE, AT THE CLOSE OF BUSI- 
NESS, APRIL 28, 1921. 


RBESOU ROBS. 
Loans and Discounts .. 3 54,401.60 
Purniture and Fixtures 1,848.41 
Actual Cash om Hand ....... 2,659.66 
‘ue from Banks and Bankers (on Demand) ......, 13,560.73 16,220.28 
Checks and Cash Items 268.17 
LAABILITYES. 
Capital Stock Paid tm 15,000.00 
Undivided profits less expenses and taxes paid ...... 632.00— 15,632.00 
Individual Deposits Subject to Check...... ........ 47,506.95 
Total Demand DepOeits 47,521.95 
Savings Deposits 9,747.72 
Total Deposits sere 57,269.67 


1, Mrs. Matt Lyle, Cashier of the above named bank, do solemnly ewear 
that the above statement ts true, and gives the actual condition of said 
bank as shown by the books on file in said bank. 

MRS. MATT LYLE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and swore to before me, this 3rd day of May, 1921. 

P. D. WARFIELD, Notary Public. 
MRS. JAMES L. NORTHINGTON, 
MRS. F. J. RUNYON, 

MR3. KENDRICK RUDOLPH, 

Directors. 


Correct— Attest: 


No frills to this statement, perhaps, but it records 
very definite progress 


At the end of 1920, a year and two 
months after its creation, the Woman’s 
Bank declared its first dividend. The 
statement of April 28, 1921, the latest 
to have been issued when this was 
written, showed resources — including 
$54,401.50 in loans and discounts— 
totaling $72,801.67. Deposits totaled 
$57,269.67. Unpaid dividends aggre- 
gated exactly $15, and there was in the 
treasury in undivided profits over 
expenses and taxes the total of $532. 

Clarksville women, naturally, use 
the Woman’s Bank. School-teachers, 
business women and women and girls 
employed in the stores use the bank 
for their checking and savings ac- 
counts. The bank provides them with 
special pass books, dainty affairs 
femininely attractive. Naturally, the 
Woman’s Bank has a sisterly sort of 
feeling for its women customers. But 
the bank is ambitious. 

“We're going after commercial busi- 
ness,” Mrs. Runyon explained. ‘No. 
we aren’t asking business concerns to 
transfer their whole accounts to us— 
at least, not yet. We are convincing 
business men that an account with us 
is a convenient reserve, a growing fund 
that may be set aside, for instance. 


‘against the purchase of motor trucks 
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or other equipment. We are adver- 
tising constantly and in our newspaper 
lay-outs we use plenty of white space. 
White space sets off an advertisement, 
don’t you think?” 

The interviewer thoughtso. Buthe 
thought, too, that the conversation was 
turning into channels entirely too con- 
ventional for his purposes. Equip- 
ment accounts and advertising typog- 
raphy could be discussed in a man’s 
bank. They seemed, somehow, out of 
harmony with considerations of blue- 
and-pink pass books. How about the 
women depositors? How did they act? 
Did any of them ever insist, for in- 
stance, that their accounts simply 
couldn’t be overdrawn because they 
still had three or four checks in their 
check books? The interviewer asked a 
couple of questions along these lines. 

“Here,” said Mrs. Runyon to her 
questioner, “‘take this fan and fan your- 
self. It’s terribly warm and I’m afraid 
the heat is affecting you.” 

Then she went on, patiently: 

“No, none of our women patrons 
ever tell us that their accounts can’t 
be overdrawn because they still have 
checks in their check books. As a 
matter of fact—although I hardly ex- 
pect you to believe this—our women 
customers, on the average, are just as 
businesslike as our men customers.” 

“But,” insisted the interviewer, 
“don’t the women ever do queer 
things?” 

“Well,” said the conscientiously 
truthful Mrs. Runyon—and _ this 
seemed to come a shade unwillingly — 
“well, this week one of our women de- 
positors sent through two checks for a 
dollar and twelve and one-half cents 
each. She owed two dollars and a 
quarter to two persons jointly. She 
couldn’t understand why she couldn’t 
just draw two checks, each for one-half 
that amount, and so pay the bill. The 
checks came to us for payment. We 
closed the transaction by inducing one 
of the payees to accept a dollar and 
twelve cents and paid the other a 
dollar-thirteen. 

“But that instance was an exception. 
Anyway, such things seem beside the 
issue. The point for your story,-as it 
appears to me, is that this women’s 
bank is a going, successful concern. 

“We're a women’s enterprise. We 
have women directors and women 
officers. And we're not women 
‘cranks,’ either. We're all married; 
most of us have children; and we’re not 
suffragettes. Why, we even use our 
husbands’ initials in our signatures. 

“Our bank is a women’s affair. <A 
woman owns the building in which we 
operate and at night a woman comes in 
and scrubs out. We may have started 
as an experiment —as the idea of a man. 
But the experiment works. Our bank 
is making good. We’re in the banking 
business to stay. And so there!” 
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AKE a brown pill,” says the doctor 

to the patient, “before each meal, 
and a pink pill after each meal. Come 
around again in a week or ten days.” 

Whereupon the patient goes home 
and proceeds to take a pink pill before 
dinner and a brown pill after, forgets 
them entirely for three days, swallows 
a dozen at a time to make up, and 
begins to feel pretty bad. 

“T’m not going back to that doctor,” 
he decides. ‘“‘He’s no good.” 

Yes, the doctor is the advertising 
agency, and the patient is the bank 
that he serves. 

If the doctor could sit by the 
patient’s side and administer each 
individual pill at the proper moment 
all might be well. If the agency could 
keep its representative inside the bank 
day in and day out, superintending 
distribution of advertising material, 
results would be evident. But doctors 
and agencies have other clients to 
serve, and go on the assumption that 
their customers require nursemaid 
service only in extreme cases. 

If clients followed the instructions of 
their advisers to the letter, what a host 
of satisfied patients and banks we 
would find. 

In the case of the advertising 
agencies and the banks they serve, the 
trouble lies to a great extent in the 
assumption that the bank will exer- 
cise at least horse sense in placing and 
distributing its advertising. As a 
matter of fact, bankers are not adver- 
tisers, but bankers, and cannot be 
expected to understand all the principles 
of advertising distribution — principles 
that often seem so self-evident to the 
advertiser that he neglects to say any- 
thing about them. 

First of all, therefore, it is the duty 
of every advertising agency selling 
material to a bank to give compre- 
hensive instructions as to the 


distribution of that material. 
enough simply to make a sale. If the 
bank buys material without distribution 
instructions, it is buying only half the 
article it has contracted for. 

In the second place, it is the duty of 
the bank, in fairness to the seller of 
advertising material, to follow instruc- 
tions to the letter, and follow them 
through. Then if the patient wants a 
new doctor, all right. 

It is our purpose in this article to 
outline for the banker a few general 
principles of placing and distribution 
of bank advertising, in such a way as to 
show the plain, ordinary “horse sense”’ 
considerations that are the foundation 
of these principles. 

Most banks use both indirect and 
direct advertising. In the case of 
indirect advertising the appeal is 
placed before all the people, on the 
assumption that a certain percentage of 
them are in the market for the service 
advertised. Newspapers, billboards, 
street car cards, and the like, are 
common examples. In the case of 
direct advertising, the certain per- 
centage that are in the market for the 
service advertised are selected in ad- 
vance, and the appeal is confined to 
that percentage alone. Circulars, 
pamphlets, letters and similar mail 
items are examples of direct adver- 
tising. 

It is manifest that the advisability 
of the choice of either medium in any 
given case depends upon two con- 
siderations —first, whether the service 
advertised may be used by many or by 
few, and second, having determined 
the range of use, how much it will cost 
per prospect to present the appeal. 

To illustrate: The savings appeal 
is practically universal. Probably one 
out of every two or three persons who 
read the newspaper are, or should be, 
in the market for the service adver- 


It is not - 


Don't Blame the Doctor 


By D. 8. KNOWLTON 


tised, the savings account. But sup- 
pose trust service is advertised in the 
newspaper. Only one in 300, let us 
say, of the readers possesses enough 
property to constitute him a prospect 
for trust business. This is where the 
cost of presentation comes in. The 
ad costs a certain amount per indi- 
vidual reader. But if it is a trust ad, 
multiply this cost by 300, to get the 
cost of presentation to the individual 
prospect. Then figure how a news- 
paper campaign for trust business, 
based upon this cost of so much per 
prospect, willstack up against a direct- 
by-mail campaign involving an equal 
cost, taking into consideration display 
value, competition of the newspaper 
ad with other ads as compared with the 
separate unity of the direct-by-mail 
item, and so forth. In short, as the 
service to be advertised increases in 
specialization and decreases in number 
of likely prospects, the cost per pros- 
pect of newspaper and other forms of 
indirect advertising increases, lessening 
its desirability, and direct-by-mail 
comes into play. 

That is why the banker who says “I 
believe in newspaper advertising, but 
I wouldn’t give a darn for all the 
pamphlets and circulars in the United 
States,” or the cashier who maintains 
that “newspapers are a waste of money 
—give me letters and folders every 
time,” so completely “‘gets the goat’ 
of the advertising agency. One might 
just as well say, “I don’t believe in 
hats. Give me five pairs of shoes, 
please.” 


Granted, however, that indirect 


advertising is the proper medium for 
handling certain appeals, let us take 
up types of indirect advertising and 
touch upon the points to be closely 
followed in the placing of each type. 

Newspaper advertising is probably 
the most generally used form of indirect 
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advertising. First of all, the news- 
paper ad should be properly set up. 
Sometimes type and style are indicated 
by the agency supplying the copy, and 
the furnishing of copy in mat form is 
the ideal arrangement. 


Typography is not a matter of 


mystery. The question is, does the ad 
stand out from the rest of the news- 
paper page? Kind and size of type 
used, border, margin and spacing are 
items to be considered, but each news- 
paper presents a problem of its own in 
these particulars, and the only thing 
to do is to experiment until the ad does 
stand out satisfactorily from its sur- 
roundings. The important thing is to 
keep after the ad, watch it, see proof if 
possible, pay it the attention it de- 
serves. The newspaper is charging 
you for mere space. It is up to you to 
see to it that you get maximum value 
out of that space. 

The location of the ad is another 
consideration. Don’t let the newspaper 
bury your ad in the heart of a patent 
medicine, bargain and real estate sec- 
tion. Pick out a good location and 
insist upon it—a location where your 
ad will have a natural contrast to the 
matter surrounding it. Content, how- 
ever, may justify varying the location. 
A large bank recently ran a savings ad 
comparing the savings account to the 
pinch hitter in a baseball game—and 
it ran the ad on the sport page, on the 
day that the baseball season opened! 

Billboards have a circulation just as 
definitely as a newspaper — that is, they 
have a certain number of readers. Of 
course it is hard to determine that cir- 
culation, and billboard companies 
generally approximate it and divide 
their boards into groups of ratings 
based upon that approximation. Prices 
are set accordingly. 

It is up to the bank to get the best 
boards in the group or rating that it 
decides to use — that is, to get the most 
for its money. Survey the territory 
your bank serves. Determine from 
just what parts of your city your bank 
gets its business. Then select boards 


Only one in 300 readers possesses enough 
property to constitute him a prospect 


of maximum circulation in your chosen 
rating, at the source of business, and 
place them so that they will catch the 
eye of the prospective depositor when 
he is on his way toward the bank. 

Here is an illustration. A certain 
bank found by a survey of its territory 
that owing to its location, nine-tenths 
of its business came from the south side 
of the city in which it was situated. 
In this south side, a certain factory 
district provided employment for most 
of the residents, and was therefore the 
source of money for the district that 
the bank served. The bank selected 
billboards as near as possible to the 
factory group, and faced them in such 
a way that they would be seen by 
people on their way downtown, toward 
the bank, instead of on their way home. 
An appeal made to a man who is on 
his way home for supper is not likely 
to remain in his mind the next after- 
noon, when he gets his pay and starts 
downtown. <A board that hits the 
housekeeper full in the face when she is 
on her way to downtown stores will 
tend to persuade her to stop off at the 
bank much more effectively than a 
tardy appeal when she is on her way 
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home, away from the bank, at night, 
tired and laden with bundles, and, 
which is more to the point, her money 
already spent. 

If it is impossible to obtain billboards 
covering the source of money itself, get 
boards covering the street car lines 
leading from this source of money 
toward the bank. 

Of course, if the bank serves the 
whole city in which it is located, the 
problem is one of covering all main 
transportation routes toward the bank 
from the factory districts and residence 
sections that depend upon them. 

This is just horse sense. The 
place to go after money is where the 
money is paid out. Any old horse will 
go where the grass is greenest. 

Other forms of indirect advertising, 
such as street car cards, theater pro- 
grams, road signs, magazine advertis- 
ing, and the like, present problems of 
proper placing which may be solved by 
the same considerations as those per- 
taining to newspaper or billboard 
advertising. If the medium circulates, 
follow the newspaper plan. If the 
medium is stationary, follow the bill- 
board plan. 

Distribution of direct advertising, 
on the other hand, involves an enor- 
mous amount of careful and painstaking 
detail work in advance. 

Only too often a bank buys, let us 
say, 5,000 folders, turns the folders, 
envelopes, stamps and a directory over 
to a typist, and says, “Send these out, 
please.” The typist starts at random 


‘with the letter “B,” finishes up at the 


middle of the “‘F’’s, and the job is done. 

Let us assume that these folders 
advertise savings accounts, the most 
universally usable form of bank serv- 
ice. At first glance it would seem as 
if practically everybody was a prospect 
for savings. Yet in the list that the 
typist gets from the directory are con- 
tained many duplications of family — 


cases that result in mother, father 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Interest Credited While You Wait 


Depositors and Employees Alike Praise the System of This 
Bank That Disposes of the Semi-annual Task in Record Time 


are always happy when 
they discover a practical method 
of doing their work more accurately 
and more quickly. They are especially 
glad, too, if the new way also pleases 
their customers. Well, that’s how the 
officers and employees of the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, 
feel about its method of tabulating and 
crediting interest on its 160,000 savings 
accounts. 

The depositors praise the system. 
That’s because most people like to 
have the interest 
on their savings 
accounts credited in 
their pass books at 
the earliest possible 
hour after January 
1 and July 1, and 
they like to take 
their bank books 
with them when 
they leave the bank. 
The Guardian plan 
makes this easy 
because the interest 
is credited in the 
pass books as fastas 
they are presented 
and then immediately returned, how- 
ever big the rush of customers after 
the semi-annual interest-crediting 
period begins. 

Although the plan is only an evolu- 
tion of the one in general use in banks, 
it relieves the tellers of long hours of 
night work preceding January 1 and 
July 1 and eliminates the rush to their 
windows the first week or ten days in 
each of these two months, pointed out 
W. D. Purdon, vice-president, who has 
had much to do with the system. 

The first of the three operations is 
that of figuring the interest under the 
direction of the auditing department. 
Karl H. Sommer, auditor, who likewise 
has had much to do with the working 
of the plan, explained that this part of 
the work is done practically in the 
same way as in other banks. 

Interest on each of the 160,000 
savings accounts is figured twice, each 
time by a different teller. When the 
first man completes the work on the 
accounts assigned to him, the sheets 
upon which he entered the interest are 
sent to the auditing department. The 
second teller then figures the interest 
on the same lot and turns in his reports. 

The reports of the most experienced 
teller are usually called the official 
sheets. If the work of the two tellers 
agree, the official sheets are filed for 
the second operation. If they do not 
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agree, the auditing department refigures 
the interest and makes the corrections 
upon the official sheets. 

The sheets covering each hundred 
accounts, according to the numbering 
of the ledger cards, are clipped together 
and placed in batches for each one 
thousand accounts. 

On the next to the last business day 
of December and June, officers and 
employees are grouped in teams, each 


figures of the savings department, the 
team is excused from further work.: 

The first team to finish its work last 
June reported to the auditor at 6:30. 
The last groups were through about 
8:30. Teamwork had accomplished a 
lot of work that under the usual 
method would have kept the tellers 
at the task for many hours. 

The last step is that of crediting 
interest in the depositors’ savings 
pass books. The officers’ space on the 
east side of the large Guardian lobby, 
near the front of 


the bank, becomes 


a booth for this 
work during the 
first ten days of 
January and July. 
Fifteen employees 
are selected from 
the auditing depart- 
ment for this work. 

When the cus- 
tomer comes to the 


counter with his 
bank book, a cour- 


The proof sheet, the ‘‘official sheet’’ and the tag 


made up of four or five people, with an 
officer or teller as captain. 

About 3:45 o’clock that afternoon 
each team gets its quota of the interest- 
credit sheets and the corresponding 
files of ledger cards. While two or 
three members of the team enter the 
interest credits upon the ledger cards, 
the other members, with the help of an 
adding machine, total and prove these 
credits upon the cards. Careful check- 
ing and immediate correction of errors 
assure the highest accuracy. 

Thus organized, it is usual for the 
teams to complete this work on all 
saving accounts by 7 o’clock. 

The next evening the teams extend 
the interest and prove the new bal- 
ances. The proving is done on batches 
of one hundred accounts each, accord- 
ing to the set-up by the auditing 
department. If the balances do not 
prove, the team checks the interest 
and balance tabulations with the 
ledger cards until all mistakes are 
eliminated. 

When all the balances are thus 
proved, the leader of the team makes 
out his report for the auditor. A 
proof sheet for each thousand accounts 
worked on is filled out. This shows the 
total of the old balance (first proof), 
the interest, and the new balance 
(second proof) on each hundred ac- 
counts. If this report agrees with the 


teous Guardian em- 
ployee takes the 
book and hands him 
a numbered check, which is one end 
of atag. The remaining half of the tag 
is attached to the pass book by means 
of a rubber band that is fastened to 
the eyelet of the tag. 

Another worker, taking the book, 
goes at once to thé long table upon 
which are arranged in order the files of 
ledger cards. He withdraws the proper 
ledger card, which he replaces with a 
blue card, and then hands both the 
bank book and the ledger card to one 
of the employees at another table. 

This person immediately enters the 
interest, advances the balance, and 
places the book in a _ basket. A 
worker near the counter picks up the 
pass book and turns it over to the 
owner in exchange for his check. The 
entire operation requires only from 
one to two minutes. 

At the interest-crediting time, two 
members of the auditing staff are 
usually assigned to make changes— 
withdrawals and deposits—in the 
balances upon the ledger cards. 

The system readily accommodates 
the crowds that flock to the counter 
the first few days of January and July, 
and it makes it easy for the bank to 
credit the interest of its thousands of 
depositors within a few days. The 
customers have the satisfaction, too, 
of seeing the operation and of carrying 
their bank books away with them. 
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Then They Invented the “Blue Ticket” 


Both Sides of the Question of Credit Data Interchange, 
And How the Credit Men’s Association is Answering It 


ELDOM a day passes but that 


By 


almost every bank receives from BENJAMIN EMERSON CUSHING 


mercantile houses credit inquiries, 
which, for one reason 
or another, are thrown 
into the wastebasket 
without any effort 
being made to answer 
them. 

Some bankers de- 
fend this course by 
saying that the in- 
quiries do not meet 
necessary require- 
ments of reciprocity 
and co-operation. 
They say the inquiries 
come on meaningless 
forms, or have no 


onbothsides. The facts are, also, that 
there are organizations of both bank 
and mercantile credit men who have 
given the situation 


careful study and have 


Opposite their names. 


Smith & Jones 


We wish to obtain for the benefit of a 
subscriber, information concerning the credit 
etanding of parties mentioned below. 

We enclose return envelope for reply. 
Kindly advise us if you consider them worthy of 
credit on 60 or 90 days time for the amount set 


In return for the information we assure 
you that drafts from our clients ae well es eny 
we way draw, will be sent to you for collection. 


THE COLLECTION CO. made numerous 
overcoming these 
shortcomings. The 

First dations) Bank, trouble is that often 
Wisconsin neither mercantile nor 

bank credit depart- 


ment understands the 
principles of proper 
exchange of credit in- 
formation and that 
both are similarly un- 


4, 200,00 familiar with recom- 


return postage en- 


after years of stud; the NaTional 
closed, or contain no the 


— Bleck Brow $200, 00 


mendations—fostering 
this exchange—that 
have been made by 


4 That come divect from the Credit Department and not from the 
selling or department. 
We will gladly answer all inquiries made in the manner determined by the Association. 


Do these parties bank with you?____ 
Thanking you in advance, we are, 
: be ied by ped envelope Yours truly, 
2. That inquirer state specifically his experience with the account. 


COLLECTION COMPANY 
© 3. That if first order, the amount and terms be stated. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed find stamped envelope. 
Please reply on back of this sheet. 


such bodies as the 
National Association 
of Credit Men and its 
bank division known 
as the Robert Morris 


Please 


National Assocation of Credit Mom 


Return Promptly ; 
Holding Order Pending Receipt of this Report. 


Associates. These or- 
ganizations have been 


information of value 
to the bank, or provide Ths Asean 
no street address for | sae 
investigation purposes, 
or give no reason for 
making the inquiry — Signe 
no reason, at any rate, 
that would prove they 


were entitled to access 
to the confidential files 
of the bank. 

Other bankers say 
they can’t answer these inquiries be- 
cause they have no information to give. 
They say the parties inquired upon are 
often not borrowers of the bank, some- 
times not even depositors, and if they 
are depositors, perhaps they merely 
carry a savings account, which is no 
index to responsibility because it is 
subject to withdrawal at any time. 

Still other bankers say they can’t 
take time to answer these inquiries 
because it would mean endless bother 
and expense for investigation, dicta- 
tion, and similar necessities and the 
bank credit man would have time for 
nothing else. 

Granting that many of these defenses 
are well founded in fact, the question 
remains as to whether the “waste- 
basket” method is the proper way to 
handle the situation. 

Is or is not the bank creating a 
favorable impression among mercantile 
concerns by such treatment of cor- 
respondence? 

Is or is not the bank utilizing a 
chance to get for itself valuable in- 
formation which might be had in re- 
turn for that given, or which would be 
given under proper encouragement? 

Is or is not the bank’ building up 
co-operation with mercantile credit 


clue to the identi 


The bank would be justified in using the “‘Blue Ticket,’’ reproduced on the left, in reply 
to a “‘house”’ collection agency form like that shown on the right. 
reason for seeking the information, no proof that the inquirer is entitled to it and no 
of the concern for whom the information is being sought—and it 
offers no reciprocal information. The photograph is a view of the credit information filing 
department of the Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago 


departments which might mean saving 
losses and building business for both? 

Perhaps it would be helpful to the 
banker in getting a better understand- 
ing if he could see the matter from the 
point of view of the mercantile credit 
man who makes the inquiry. This 
mercantile man has taken of his sales- 
man’s time to get bank references from 
his customer, or some one of his clerks 
has taken the time to get the bank 
name from a printed bank list. Money 
has been invested in printed forms. 
Return envelopes have been printed. 
A typist is paid to fill out the forms. 
Return postage is sometimes enclosed. 
Altogether, it represents an invest- 
ment running to a considerable total 
in the course of a year. And then the 
bank—for reasons that it considers 
entirely sufficient—throws the in- 
quiries in the wastebasket. Is it any 
wonder the mercantile credit man 
“cusses” when you talk to him about 
the value of bank credit information 
and the relationship which should exist 
between bank and mercantile credit 
departments? 

Well, what’s to be done about it? 
Is there a way out? Who’s at fault 
and how can the fault be remedied? 

The facts are, there are shortcomings 


The form gives no 


leaders in trying to 
bring about a better 
understanding and im- 
proved co-operation in 
the matter. 

For instance, one of the chief points 
raised by the bank credit man and 
supported by the National Association 
of Credit Men and Robert Morris 
Associates is opposition to the use of 
a form by a mercantile concern in 
making an inquiry. 

The objections to a form are three- 
fold. 

First, say the bank credit men, the 
inquiring house sticks the form in a 
typewriter and in less than a minute’s 
time the job of making the inquiry is 
completed, but when this same form 
reaches the bank, it means an investi- 
gation of files, possibly a personal call 
by a bank representative, almost 
always telephone inquiry, then the 
dictating and transcribing of a letter, 
which totals several times the cost 
that the merchant incurs in making 
the inquiry. 

Second, the inquirer seldom gives, 
in return for the requested information, 
any data of any value whatever to the 
bank. 

Third, very often the inquirer fails 
to state the reason for making the 
inquiry and the bank cannot consist- 
ently give out confidential information 
on its customers unless the inquirer first 
establishes beyond question the fact 
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that he is entitled to the information. 
Otherwise, what is to hinder persons 
who are in no wise entitled to such 
credit facts from obtaining them from 
a bank? 

In short, the one outstanding con- 
tention of the recognized leaders among 
bank credit men is that an inquiry, 
properly presented to a bank, should 
come in the form of an individually 
dictated and typed letter. Such a 
letter would give the bank the reason 
for the inquiry and all the information 
at hand on the party inquired upon, 
thus proving good faith, the right to 
know the facts asked and the desire to 
reciprocate. Such a letter would also 
prove that the information is regarded 
as of sufficient importance to take the 
time of the credit manager himself 
to dictate the inquiry. 

And yet, when bank credit men 
themselves make inquiries of mercan- 
tile houses, they often violate the very 
principles the lack of which in the 
other fellow they so loudly bewail. 

“We always write an individual 
letter to a bank when seeking credit 
information,” says H. V. Reed, credit 
manager of the Root & McBride 
Company, Cleveland, “but we get 
many form inquiries from banks, and 
in sending us such forms the banks 
never give us any information. Yet, 
the way I look at it, our information is 
of more value to a bank than theirs 
is to us.” 

The truth of the latter portion of 
Mr. Reed’s statement as to the com- 
parative importance of bank informa- 
tion to the mercantile men as con- 
trasted with the worth of mercantile 
information to a bank, is borne out 
by admissions of bankers themselves. 
One of these recently stated that 
mercantile credit men have gone on 
record that the relative value of credit 
information is in 
the following or- 
der: First —ledger 
interchange; sec- 
ond—property 
statement; third— 
trade opinions; 
fourth — mercan- 
tile and attorneys’ 
reports; fifth—in- 
formation from 
banks. Banks on 
the other hand 
place mercantile 
ledger information 
second only to 
property state- 
ments and ahead 
of information 
from banks. 

Most assuredly, 
then, bankers 
ought to be inter- 
ested in cultivat- 
ing methods of 


What the Mercantile House 
Wants That the Bank Can Give 


“By H.V. REED 
Root & McBride Co., Cleveland 


1—Customer’s general character. 

2—How he pays his bills. 

3—His financial responsibility. 

’ 4—Is he a borrower of the bank? 

5—Is he a depositor? Commercial? 
Savings? 

6—How would you treat his merchan- 
dise order for amount indicated? 


What the Bank Wants That the 
Merchant Can Give 


By F. C. SCHLUNDT 
Central National Bank Savings & Trust Co. 
eveland 


1—Customer’s general character. 
2—His business ability. 
3—Amount of high credit extended. 
4—Terms of sale. 
5—Habit of 

* 6—Does he live beyond his means? 


proper reciprocity when what they 
give ranks fifth in importance to the 
recipient, while what they get ranks 
second in importance to themselves. 
Heber Outland, credit manager of 
the Cleveland Metal Products Com- 
pany, supports the statement of Reed 
that many banks use forms in asking 
information from’ mercantile houses, 
although his experience shows this to 
be a habit chiefly of eastern banks. 
“We don’t have much trouble of this 
kind outside of the East,” says Mr. 
Outland, whose firm sells to the retail 
trade throughout the country. 
Obviously, if banks are going to 
object to the use of forms by mercan- 
tile credit departments, they must 
themselves refrain from their use and 
employ the same frankness and recip- 


Where the credit data is filed in the Northern Trust Company, Chicago 
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rocal policy that they expect in 
return. This is the contention of 
leading bank credit men themselves. 
Clay Herrick, credit manager of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland, says: “‘We always write 
a letter when we seek credit informa- 
tion and we never use a form. I feel 
that every banker should do the same 
and I know those who are members of 
the Robert Morris Associates follow 
this plan. I imagine there are some 
bankers who fail to observe this rule, 
but they should abide by it. In fact 
I know of an eastern bank credit man 
who made a nuisance of himself by 
revising his entire file every six 
months, irrespective of any reasons 
for doing so, and simply flooded the 
rest of us with stereotyped inquiries. 
Finally some of us got our heads 
together and shut him off.” Mr. 
Herrick is president of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates which has done much to bring 
about a better relationship between 
bank and mercantile credit men and 
to put bank credits on a higher plane. 

Some banks adopt the policy of 
charging for credit information when 
receiving inquiries either on forms or 
otherwise. They use the inquiring 
firm’s postage stamp to send back a 
card which asks that fifteen or twenty- 
five cents in stamps be sent to pay for 
areport. This “‘gets under the hide” 
of the mercantile credit man worse if 
anything than dumping his inquiry 
into the wastebasket. “We never 
pay for such reports,” says Mr. Out- 
land of the Cleveland Metal Products 
Company. ‘We find such reports are 
no better than those that come back 
without charge on the purely reciprocal 
basis in response to the individually 
written letters which we always use. 
We simply ignore such requests for 
fees.” 

This practice of 
banks that try to. 
get a few cents in. 
money or postage. 
stamps in pay-. 
ment for reports 
is not only con- 
demned by mer- 
cantile credit men 
but by bank credit 
themselves. 
William Tonks, 
assistant vice- 
president and 
credit manager of 
the Union Trust 
Company, Cleve- 
land, now presi- 
dent of the Robert 
Morris Associates, 
said on one oc- 
casion while dis- 
cussing this sub- 
ject: “Credit is 


4 


indispensable and, in whatever form it 
may be given, the banker is ultimately 
interested; therefore, he must en- 
courage sound credits as nearly as 
possible, which he cannot do by dis- 
couraging legitimate methods of 
acquiring credit data. He may gain 
pennies by charging for his services in 
answering inquiries but he is not con- 
tributing his share to the cause of 
sound credits and abridgement of bad 
debt waste. This attitude appears 
short-sighted in serious times when all 
credit men must work together. Any 
experienced bank credit man knows 
the value of ledger information or 
trade opinion in anticipation of the 
many things that may happen be- 
tween statement periods and I can only 
suggest that the mercantile credit man 
is just as much entitled to compensa- 
tion for his opinions or his experience.” 

Still another sore point in the rela- 
tion between bank and mercantile 
credit men is the so-called frequent 
indefiniteness of the bank’s response 
when it does reply to an inquiry. A 
letter will be received by the mercan- 
tile credit man which will read some- 
thing like this: “With regard to your 
inquiry about Jones & Co., we are 
pleased to say that they carry satis- 
factory balances with us.” To use a 
familiar phrase, that kind of a letter 
“doesn’t mean anything,” according to 
the mercantile credit man who wants 
to know whether he ought to ship 
Jones & Co. an order of $500 worth of 
paint. Of course the bank credit 
man will defend such a letter by saying 
it is the best he can do. He will say 
that Jones & Co. is not a borrower of 
the bank, and that he is not permitted 
either by professional ethics or bank 
rules to tell the amount of Jones & Co.’s 
balances. But the fact remains that 
such a letter is practically worthless. 

This situation , 
emphasizes the 
need of frankness 
in the mercantile 
credit man in his 
original inquiry. 
A frankness that 
demands details 
and all the infor- 
mation he can 
give to the bank 
credit man. On 
the other hand it 
puts it up to the 
banker to send a 
more helpfulreply 
if he is going to 
answer the letter 
atall. The least 
the banker could 
do would be to 
explain that the 
information in his 
hands is limited 
and to tell why 


he cannot reveal certain facts that may 
be in his possession. In other words, 
the bank credit man should either give 
an honest-to-goodness answer or tell 
why hecan’t. This applies, of course, 
to inquiries that are properly made. 
And then there is a still more serious 
complaint that mercantile credit men 
make against banks. They say that 
bank credit letters are at times actually 
misleading. For instance, take the 
case of an Indiana banker cited by a 
Cleveland wholesale concern. An 
Indiana dry goods dealer came into 
this wholesale house to buy goods. 
He presented a letter from his home 
town bank. It was one of those 
“To Whom It May Concern” letters, 
which, of course, ought to have placed 
the wholesale credit man on his guard. 
But it went on to say that this man 
would pay for whatever he bought and 
was a highly prized customer of the 
bank. It freely recommended him to 
any one having goods forsale. On the 
strength of this letter, the wholesaler 
sold $2,000 worth of dry goods. The 
terms were thirty days. Before the 
bill became due the wholesaler had one 
of those inexplicable hunches which 
led him to believe he might have 
trouble collecting his money. As soon 
as the thirty-day period expired he 
sent his assistant to the Indiana town 
to collect. The assistant found the 
purchaser was insolvent. In fact, the 
situation was so bad that it was neces- 
sary to close up the dealer and realize 
such proceeds as were left from the 
wreck, which amounted to only 25 
per cent. When the Indiana banker 


who signed the ““To Whom It May 
Concern” letter was taken to task for 
his recommendation, he ‘“‘alibied” by 
saying: ‘“‘Well, the fellow was a good 
customer of ours, he asked us for the 
letter, and he was going to read it him- 


A corner of the department in the Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
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self. Whatelsecouldwedo? Wehad 
to give it to him, but we didn’t sup- 
pose anybody would sell him anything 
on the strength of it without first 
writing us and verifying the infor- 
mation.” 

The mercantile credit man in this 
case was free to admit that he had 
slipped in not making a more thorough 
investigation, but he also held the 
bank was equally to blame for sending 
out on its own letterhead a recom- 
mendation. that it knew was not 
reliable. ‘“The bank should have used 
more care, written a letter either less 
emphatic in its statements, or one that 
would have left a loophole through 
which the mercantile credit man could 
have sighted trouble and averted loss,” 
said a bank credit man to whom the 
story was told. “A bank never needs to 
falsify deliberately to retain the busi- 
ness of a customer under such condi- 
tions and the ethics of the bank credit 
man’s position should not permit him 
to make statements—on bank letter- 
heads over his signature—that he 
knows he can’t back up, even if they 
are made in a general way.” 

“Once in a while we do get a sure- 
enough letter from a_ bank,” said 
Mr. Reed of the Root & McBride 
Company, who in general is rather 
inclined to discount the value of bank 
information. ‘Here is one we received 
today. This customer has been buy- 
ing of us in a small way on a cash 
basis. He came in the other day and 
wanted to get.a line of credit. We 
wrote his bank explaining our previous 
dealings and the amount of credit now 
sought and asked advice. The bank 
letter reads: ‘Keep on selling C. O. D.’ 
Just four words long but it told us 
what we wanted to know.” 

“What we wanted to know’ —that 
is the core of the whole situation. 

Just what is it 
that the mercan- 
tile credit man 
wants to know 
that a banker can 
give without vio- 
lating bank con- 
fidences and 
credit ethics? 

And what is it, 
moreover, that 
the bank credit 
man wants to 
know that the 
mercantile credit 
man can tell? 

Let’s see. 

Hereisa whole- 
sale dry goods 
house like the 
Root & McBride 
Company in 
Cleveland. A 
salesman gets 
an order from 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Seventeen 


The Facts in the Case--And the Law 


When Business Interferes With Your Golf, It’s Time To 


LICK! The catch on the 

desk of Chester Gage, cashier 
of the Seedgrowers National 
Bank, caught with the closing 
of the roll top, and Gage, who had 
brought down the roll curtain while 
looking elsewhere, snatched his hat 
and hurried toward the object of his 
glances. It was a large, shiny touring 
car standing at the curb in front of 
the bank, and as the cashier dropped 
with a happy sigh to the deep cushion 
of the tonneau, kicked the golf bags 
aside and lit a cigar, the motor purred 
sweetly and the car glided off. Gage 
and the other three men in the vehicle 
relaxed and looked forward to the 
pleasure of a foursome on the Edgewood 
links. 

Crack! And the little white ball 
started down the course in one of those 
long, low flights which carry so far. 
Chester Gage held his follow-through 
stance a moment to watch the flight 
of the ball, then resumed his seat on 
the tee-bench, while the others drove 
inturn. Hesaw, in prospect, the close 
of a perfect day. 

At the fourth hole Gage and EI- 
dredge were four up on their opponents 
and both got good drives, clean and 
sweet down the middle. The cashier 
had forgotten all mundane things such 
as discounts, certified checks and over- 
drafts, and was concentrating on his 
game. While the four men _ were 
walking up to their balls on the fairway 
for the second shots, a man came 
hurrying over from the adjoining fair- 
way of number three. He seemed 
mildly excited as he approached the 
players, and when near enough was 
recognized as Doctor Sherman, one of 
Gage’s good friends and a customer of 
the Seedgrowers National. The doctor 
had dropped his golf bag on the ground to 
make better speed in intercepting the 
party of which Chester Gage was one. 

“IT say, Gage, may I speak with you 
a moment?” he asked, a trifle out of 
breath. 


Call in the Bank’s Attorney, Cashier Gage Concludes 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


Gage excused himself to his co- 
players and he and the doctor withdrew 
a short distance. 

“Gage,” began Sherman, earnestly. 
“I gave a check this afternoon for 
$2,250 to the Eagle Garage in payment 
for one of their Bluebird cars which 
they have been after me for some time 
to buy. The car is expected to arrive 
tomorrow and be ready for delivery to 
me at that time, but since I gave that 
check I have learned some things I 
don’t like about the manufacture of 
that car; in fact I’ve decided not to 
take it and I want you to stop payment 
on that check.” 

“Do you know the number of the 
check?” asked Gage. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor. “I have 
my check book here. Happened to 
put itin my pocket in the locker room 
after changing to my golf clothes and 
the stub shows No. 1887, for $2,250, 
dated July 5 to the Eagle Garage. Got 
it?” 

Gage was writing on the back of a 
score card. “Yes,” he said, and he 
read it off to Doctor Sherman, who 
answered, “O. K.” The two men 
separated and their respective gamcs 
proceeded, each at ease in his mind and 
again thinking of nothing but golf. 

The round was approaching the 
eighteenth green. Gage and Eldredge 
had won and lost until the match stood 
all square and the play on the last hole 
would decide the winners. There had 
been no outstanding drive among the 
four. Gage was in the rough and 
figuring how to get out with his 
approach shot to the green on the short 
hole, when he was interrupted again, 
this time by a young fellow whom he 
knew but slightly as a small customer 
of the bank and one who owed the 


A man came hurrying over from the 
adjoining fairway of number 
he seemed mildly excited as he 
approached the players 


‘bank a note of $800 secured by a 


chattel mortgage. The cashier hap- 
pened to know that there were two 
mortgages on the same property, but 
the bank had managed to get its mort- 
gage on record first and so held first 
lien on the goods. The note was just 
due and a notice of its maturity date 
had been duly mailed to the debtor 
with the usual request to give it prompt 
attention. 

The young man, Mason Webb by 
name, approached accompanied by 
another, recognized by the cashier as 
Williams, president and manager of a 
local concern lending considerable 
money on all kinds of security. Webb 
spoke to Gage as the latter raised his 
niblick for the shot and the result was 
a “foozle,”’ the golf term for a dubbed 
shot. The banker looked in disgust at 
his ball which had moved about three 
feet. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Gage!’ 
exclaimed young Webb. “I should 
have waited until you played, but I 
had that note matter on my mind. 
Please excuse me. By the way, I 
have just arranged with Mr. Williams 
here that he is to take up that note ina 
few days and merge it with his mort- 
gage on the same property, if that is 
satisfactory to you.” | 

“Perfectly satisfactory, if Mr. Wil- 
liams says he will pay the note,” 
replied Gage. 

“T’ll take care of the note within a 
week,” said Williams. “A little short 
right now for cash or I would do so at 
once; but you may look to me for 
payment. I presume we can get a 
release of that mortgage you hold at 
any time?” 

“Sure,” assented Gage, heartily, glad 
to be relieved of any necessity of fore- 
closing, and the incident closed for the 
time. Gage, as a result of his dubbed 
shot, lost the hole and match for his 
side, and he walked with the others to 
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the showers in a disgruntled mood. 
With the change from golf togs back 
to business clothes, however, his equa- 


nimity was restored and the evening J 


turned out to be the end of a 
day almost perfect after all. 

When Chester Gage reached 
his desk the next morning he 
found waiting for him one of 
the bank’s customers, a man 
who has been mentioned 
before in these stories, 
William H. Harrison, the 
merchant. Mr. Harrison 
carried some papers in his 
hand, and upon being in- 
vited into the little office by 
the cashier, he laid the 
papers downin front of Gage. 

“There, what do you think 
of that?” he asked. 

The banker picked up the 
papers, evidently intended for ;4 
his examination, and saw that “S§ 
there were a couple of checks, 
cancelled, made by Harrison on the 
Seedgrowers National and payable to 
the National Dry Goods and Findings 
Company of Chicago, one for $218.60 
and one for $136.00. There was also 
a letter from the dry goods house. 

“Well, what is there about these 
checks?” asked Gage. 

**Read that letter,” replied Harrison, 
succinctly. 

It appeared that the checks had 
been delivered by Harrison to a 
traveling salesman for the Chicago 
concern and that the salesman had 
carried them to a town in another part 
of the state where he had endorsed his 
firm’s name and obtained the cash from 
the proprietor of a hotel. The letter 
stated that he had no authority to 
endorse their name or cash a check and 
they were politely requesting Mr. 
Harrison to remit the amount he owed, 
or the total of the two checks, which 
had passed through several banks and 
had finally been received by the Seed- 
growers National, been paid and 
cancelled and returned to Harrison 
with his pass book. 

where do I get off?’ asked 
Harrison. “I gave those checks to a 
person authorized to receive them; 
they were made to this concern which 
I owed; their agent wrongfully cashed 
them, something over which I certainly 
had no control; when you got the 
checks you recognized my signature 
and, naturally, paid them. But now 
the wholesale house asks me to pay 
the bill over again. Who loses?” 

“The last endorsement indicates that 
we sent the cash to the Midwest 
National in Chicago, from whom we 
received the checks,” replied Gage. 
“But I will confess that I don’t know 
just where we all stand in this matter. 

- Think we'd better call Updyke over, 
don’t you?” 
“Sure thing, if you can’t answer the 


question,”’said Harrison. 

George Updyke, the 
attorney for the bank, 
could not get away just 
then, however, and the 
best that could be done 
was to promise thesome- 
what impatient Harrison 
that the matter would 
be threshed out with the 


His words seemed to 
“ reach Gage’s ears as 

if from a great dis- 
tanceand Gage passed 

his hand curiously 
across his brow before 
he looked up 


lawyer as soon as possible, and the 
merchant went back to his store while 
the bank cashier turned to his desk 
and the heavy morning mail. 

It was near the closing hour of the 
day and Gage had been unable to get 
Updyke over to the bank, when during 
a lull in the coming and going of cus- 
tomers, Lyman Chase, the crack young 
teller, came to the cashier’s door and 
remarked: 

“Doc Sherman must be buying one 
of those new Bluebird cars; his check 
for the price of one went through just 
after lunch, anyway, and it was payable 
to the Eagle Garage.” 

The words seemed to reach Mr. 
Gage’s ears as if from a great distance, 
as if a voice could be reduced as the 
vision is reduced when applied to a 
telescope reversed with the small end 
toward the object. He passed a hand 
curiously across his brow before looking 
up at young Chase who stood gazing 
at his superior in wonder. 

“What’s that? Say that again,” 
said the cashier, struggling to get his 
senses back to normal after having 
been soundly jarred by what he heard 
but which, as yet, he scarcely grasped. 
The teller said it over. 

“Yes, that would indicate that he is 
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buying a car, wouldn’t it?” responded 
the usually urbane and collected Mr. 
Gage in a foolish manner. A wonder 
if the cashier was the victim of heat or 
if his brain was getting soft flitted 
through Lyman’s mind as he observed 
the fatuous smile on Gage’s face. It 
was some time before he learned the 
truth of what was going on just then 
under the cashier’s hair, for that gen- 
tleman obeyed his first instinct, which 
was to conceal the terrible break he 
had made in forgetting to put that 
golf score card with the memo in his 
business clothes, or, which would have 
done as well, notified the tellers not to 
pay that check which Doctor Sherman 
had told him not to pay. He had been 
in a sort of daze, his brain not function- 
ing, but suddenly he awoke to the 
problem. 

“Say, Lyman, I happened to know 
about that check,” he said, “‘and know 
that it was written just yester- 
day. Did the garage present it 
in person?” 

“No; the Eagle Garage carries 
an account with the Merchants 
National at Endricksville, and 
I presume the check was taken 
direct there and deposited, for 
we got it in the mail this morning 

from the Merchants Na- 
Ty tionalforcollection. We 
ma have mailed them a draft 
for the amount, which 
will probably go on the 
morning train.” 
“Oh, yes, I see,” replied Gage, who 
took his hat and left the bank, heading 
for the office of George Updyke. The 
lawyer was still immersed in a brief, 
but at the banker’s imperative request, 
laid his work aside and listened. Gage 
first related the facts of the two checks 
given by Harrison and wrongfully 
cashed by the traveling salesman. 

“That’s pretty simple,” said Up- 
dyke. “You will have to give Mr. 
Harrison credit for the amount of those 
two checks which have been charged 
to his account. As between you and 
your depositors, you are bound to 
know the signatures and be informed 
on the authority to endorse of every 
person in the whole world, for it goes 
right back to the basic rule that you 
must pay your depositors’ money only 
in the exact manner and to the exact 
persons he has ordered in his check. 
But as between you and those who 
first cashed the check, you are not 
presumed to know the signature of 
every man, nor whether he has a right 
to cash a check made to his employer. 
That hotel man will ultimately have to 
pay, but the thing for you to do is to 
demand reimbursement from the bank 
that sent you the checks for collection. 
This is one of the states that have 
adopted the uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Law, as have all the states 
except five—California, Georgia, Mis- 
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sissippi, Maine and Texas—and that 
law provides that an indorser is charged 
with all previous endorsements and 
guarantees that they are genuine. 
You were justified in paying the checks 
on the endorsement of the bank from 
which you received them, just as that 
bank was justified in paying upon the 
prior endorsements. Do not proceed 
against the hotel man direct, however, 
as we do not want to risk relieving the 
intermediate indorsers of liability, 
though in time the thing will go right 
back to the landlord who cashed the 
checks and then deposited them. By 
the way, have Harrison send new 
checks direct to the wholesale house 
at once, as there is one line of decisions 
which hold that under circumstances 
such as we have here, the payee of a 
check may collect it from the bank 
even though he has never had it in his 
possession.” 

“Suppose we had cashed those 
checks for the traveling man our- 
selves?”’ asked the banker. 

“You would be stuck, good and 
proper,” answered the lawyer. “You 
would be bound by the basic rule I 
have mentioned and you would have 
had nobody except the salesman to go 
back on. And, of course, he is now a 
fugitive, from whom recovery would 
be impossible, even if he could be 
found.” 

“Well, I’ve got another one for you,” 
said Gage, and he laid before Updyke 
the essential facts of the Doctor 
Sherman check for $2,250 on which the 
doctor had told him on the golf links to 
stop payment. As he concluded, the 
light of battle came into the lawyer’s 
eyes, as if he heard from afar the fine 
nuances of an intricate legal conflict. 

“Ah, that’s not so simple,” said 
Updyke. “I do not recall that the 
exact point has been passed on by the 
courts, though it may have been. 
Now, let’s analyze this. Is this a case 
in which the drawer of a check has the 
right to stop payment, and, if so, is 
that such notice to the bank as to bind 
it? As to the first question, we will 
have to answer ‘yes,’ for under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law a check 
does not of itself amount to an assign- 
ment of the drawer’s funds, and, as a 
general rule, is a revocable order to pay. 
This check was given for a consider- 
ation not yet received, and the check 
had not fallen into the hands of a bona- 
fide holder for value—for the Mer- 
chants National credited it 
to the Eagle’s account con- 
ditioned upon its collection, . 
of course. Now, being a | 
check on which he had a 
right to stop payment, did 
he succeed in giving the bank 
notice? He notified you, as 
cashier, while away from the 
bank and out of banking 
hours, to stop payment and 


you made a memo but forgot it. Now 
are you bound to remember everything 
that is told you outside the bank? 
Let’s see.” 

The lawyer got a volume from the 
shelf and turned the pages rapidly, 
then resumed, 

“‘Here in Corpus Juris, volume seven, 
at page 530 I read the general rule 
relating to ‘Imputation to a bank of 
knowledge of its officers.” That, I 
believe, covers these facts, and the rule 
is: ‘A bank is chargeable with knowl- 
edge acquired by its cashier, president 
or other active officers, pertaining to 
transactions within the scope of the 
business, even though such knowledge 
is acquired in another transaction 
than that to which it relates. It is 
necessary that the knowledge should 
have come to the officer in his official 
capacity and that he should be under a 
duty to transmit that knowledge to the 
bank.’ That looks as if your bank is 
chargeable with the notice, though I 
can see no citation here to any case 
directly in point. There are plenty of 
cases, I observe, however, where 
knowledge of things no more directly 
within the rule than in this case was 
held to bind the bank.” 

You mean, of course, that we 
will have to give Doctor Sherman 
credit back for the amount of his 
check?” 

“I do, unless he lets you off and 
decides to take the car. If he stands 
pat on his stop-payment order the best 
thing you can do is to get an assign- 
ment from ‘him of his rights in the car 
and then take it and sell it for as much 
as you can. Possibly you can get out 
with a whole skin after all.” 

Chester Gage went back to his bank, 
though it was after closing hours, to 
think the problem over. He found 
Lyman Chase still there and decided 
to take the “a 
young tellerinto 
his confidence, 
especially since 
he would learn 
of the matter 
sooner or later 
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The postmaster assured Gage ™ 
that the letter would be recalled 
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anyway. And for months afterward he 
thanked his lucky stars that he did so. 

“Say, Mr. Gage,” said Chase, after 
listening intently to the account, “I 
believe there is a way out that hasn’t 
been thought of. While a draft has 
gone in the mail in payment of that 
check, the check has not yet been 
marked paid nor has it been charged to 
Doctor Sherman’s account. And we 
may be able to intercept that draft in 
the mail. In 1913 the postal regu- 
lations were changed and since then 
one who mails a letter may apply to the 
postmaster and if he can properly iden- 
tify the letter it must be returned to 
him, or, if it has gone, the postmaster 
will telegraph to the postoffice where 
the letter is designed to go and if it has 
not yet been delivered to the addressee, 
it will be returned to the sending office. 
Lets get right over to the postoffice and 
recall that letter!” 

The two men rushed out and hurried 
madly to the postoffice. And when 
the postmaster assured Gage that 
under postal regulations 552 and 553 
of 1913 the letter would be recalled, he 
breathed with more ease than for some 
hours. The letter was then in an out- 
going mailbag which had left the post- 
office, but the telegram was sent and 
early the next morning received in 
Endricksville, in time. At midday the 
precious envelope and contents were 
once more in the Seedgrowers National 
Bank. Chester Gage called Updyke 
over and showed it to him, relating the 
manner in which it had been recalled. 

“Well, I must admit that young 
Chase put one over on me that time,” 
said the lawyer. “Postal regulations 
are not exactly in my line, however, 
and I was thinking of that draft as 
beyond recall under the former well 
settled rule of law that an acceptance 
(and the mailing of the draft would 
have been held an acceptance of the 
check) is irrevocable when out of the 
control of the sender and that it is out 
of his control when placed in the mails. 
But anything that can be recalled is 
revocable, of course.” 

Later in the day Updyke came 
across the case of Traders National 
Bank v. First National Bank, 217 S. 
W., 977, which takes up the mail 


\ question and decides it as herein given. 


Chester Gage had not 
played golf since the day 
on which this story 
opened, but with his mind 
relieved of the two 
matters that had dis- 
= turbed him for forty-eight 
* hours, he began to think 
again of the stretch of 
green on the fairways and 
the exhilaration coming 
from a cleanly hit golf 
ball. He reached for the 
telephone tocall Eldredge 
and arrange for another 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Co-operative Advertising for Savings 


Twenty-eight Kansas City Banks Unite for a Six Months’ 
Campaign; What Other Financial Institutions are Doing 


ORE and more, co-operative 
advertising is being tried by 
banks. One of the most interesting 


experiments along that line is being 


conducted this year 
in Kansas City, Mo. 
As a matter of fact, 
there are two experi- 
ments, as two co- 
operative campaigns 
are being conducted, 
one by the Association 
of Neighborhood Banks 
in Kansas City, the 
other by the Associated 
Banks for Savings of 
Kansas City. Linn D. 
Johnson, of the Gray 
Advertising Company, 
has furnished me with 
samples of the advertise- 
ments and interesting 
facts concerning the cam- 
paigns, together with per- 
mission to reproduce some 
of the copyrighted 

advertisements (Fig. 1). 

+ Twenty-eight banks with savings 
departments combined in the cam- 
paign of ihe Associated Banks for 
Savings, and the total cost of a six 
months’ campaign will be about 
$25,000. This fund was subscribed to 
by twenty-six “downtown” banks and 
two “neighborhood”’ banks. The cost 
was apportioned on a basis of savings 
as of record June 1, 1921. The cam- 
paign started June 26, and will close 
December 11, during which time will 
be run thirteen full pages and twelve 
insertions of five columns by fifteen- 
inch copy in the three Kansas City 
papers. 

The first advertisement was an an- 
nouncement entitled ““A Movement to 
Make Kansas City a Better Place to 
Live In.” Letters from the governor 


of the Federal Reserve Bank in that 
district and from three other well-known 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


> 


will be in convention in Kansas City. 
On October 30 an advertisement direct- 
ed to the Legion will appear with this 
caption, ““Hey Buddy! How Would You 
Like To Go Back?” 
The illustration shows 
doughboys riding in 
French box cars. The 
trend of the copy is to 
save up for a trip back 
to France. 
The slogan of the cam- 
f paign is save some. It 
| has been reproduced in 
| three colors on a 11 x 
20-inch card hanger and 
is prominently displayed 


every bank that is a 
ff he same design has also 
been reduced for a sticker 

“pe to be used on all mail and 


circulars. 
Before the start of this 
campaign, sixteen neigh- 


Fig. 1. Strong co-operation copy 


men indorsing the movement were 
incorporated in the advertisement. 
Other advertisement headings in- 
cluded: ““What Are You Going To Do 
With It?” (your pay envelope); “Will 
You Go 50-50 With Your Boy?” 
(endeavoring to get the father to match 
every dollar his son saves with another 
to go into a savings account); “Have 
You A $5 Bill In Your Pocket?” 
(a strong piece of selling copy to start 
the savings account now with a $5 
bill); ““Some Day She’ll Manage A Big 
Business” (devoted to mothers and 
girls and the value of teaching girls 


home economics through a_ savings 


account); ““The Danger of the Tin Can 
Bank” (actual local instances of loss); 
“A Message to the Boy Scouts of K. C.” 

Special copy is constructed to appeal 
to certain classes. From October 31 
to November 3 the American Legion 


‘True, he did it with a club. It was the best that 
however. 
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Fig. 2. Up-to-date advertising from five small towns 


he COULD do, H 

Are you doing YOUR best to protect those de- ALGER 4, 

pendent on you? You @fen't if you haven't wig One week ago we offered every baby born since Jam. 
growing savings account to tide you over a finan- mile, 
ont of Mien 1, 1921 dollar safely tucked away in an interest beas- 
to the primitive cave-man! 


--§ borhood banks started an 

association advertising 
movement, to bring out the advantages 
of “your neighborhood bank.” This 
neighborhood banks’ campaign is not 
directed specifically at savings ac- 
counts, and, although not on such a 
large scale as the other movement, is 
doing much to put over the banking 
and saving idea in a big way. 


EFERRING to the group of five 

“small town’ ads (Fig. 2), I would 
say that they allhave much to commend 
them. The reading matter is right to 
the point, but in most cases the typo- 
graphical form leaves something to be 
desired. However, I believe that each 
of these ads will be read and heeded. 


HE use of a mortise for text matter 

in the picture of the bank’s build- 

ing is not a new idea but it has been 
well done by the Union Savings Bank 


Has Your 
Baby Its 
Dollar 


ing institution. Every baby which has been born in 
Iron River district since the first of the year ts entitled 
to a bank book with a dollas to its credit. Hundreds of 
mothers and fathers have already claimed their bank' 
books for their new born children. Have you yours? 
‘The dollar account is absolutely free. It is » gift from 
us to the new residents of Iron River district, come in 
and get your dollar. 


The Miners’ State Bank 
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HE WORLD awaits the conquering step of that 


In any walk of life which he may choose, there are 
upportunities made for him 


era of self-made men—to-morrow 
y of the trained man. And training 


of eet 
interv: ening years in which to make the 
commence to save now—as little 
can lay aside—and be ready for the 
grown-up laddie starts away to college 


G 
My son! 
y 
The Union 
chubby litle boy 
Trust Army = manhood 
How will that boy 


1's so much easier to do it that way. And there's 
‘se much joy and pride in the doing of it! 


There's reason for 
very week. We'll be glad to show you how 


Industrial Trust Co. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


there is work for you—if you 
are accurate 


Evarvovens value accuracy above speed. 
hey are looking for the careful worker. 
of yours—-grown up to stalwart After learning of your expenence, they 
quesrion to find how capable you are likely 
to be. 

vour anewen do nan veil them enough. You 
fal to ge and never why. 

Why nur snare them of your dependability ine de @ 


yours his education? You 


saving. Start this On Saturdays, from 6 to 8 p.m., we 


remain open to receive 


|| Central Savings Bank 


Affiliated with Central National Bank 


Broadway 


Fig. 3. Illustrating good use of the mortised cut effect—and two well-known themes, the reason for 
saving and the class appeal 


& Trust Company of Cincinnati, whose 
ad is reproduced (Fig. 3). The same 
institution recently put out a series of 
ads covering each of its branches. The 
copy was based on the local history of 
the portion of the city where the 
branch is situated. 


T IS hard to beat a human interest 
trust advertisement, especially like 
that of the Industrial Trust Company 
of Rhode Island (Fig. 3) which appeals 
so strongly to parental love. 


HE Central Savings Bank of Oak- 

land, Calif., has been running a 
series of newspaper advertisements 
addressed to employees. That ad- 
dressed to stenographers is reproduced 
herewith (Fig. 3). 

Concerning this ad, L. D. Mathews 
writes: 

“The series represents the result of 
several years’ thought. At odd times 
during these several years, we have 
tried working up the series from a 
number of different angles. Each 
time that it was de- 
veloped, some fault in its 
appeal made publication 
inadvisable. We had such 
faith in its basic idea, how- 
ever, that we never gave 
up. 
“Finally, after directing 
this series to employers 
and in various other ways 
trying to reach the em- 
ployees in an_ indirect 
manner, we achieved the 
strongest favorable reaction 
by making the appeal direct 
to the employee dominate 
in each advertisement.” 


| Wis I could reproduce 
the color effects of the 
original Andrew Carnegie ad 
of the Bank of Pittsburgh 
(Fig. 4), as it would give 


a much better idea of the artistic merit 
of this advertisement. 


| Bese glad to reproduce two dis- 
tinctive Canadian bank ads from 
the Edmonton Journal—those of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Union Bank of Canada (Fig. 5). 


AST summer the National City Bank 
of New York published a series 
of full-page advertisements in the 
New York papers. These attracted 
a great deal of attention and I have 
no doubt were very valuable gen- 
eral publicity for the National City, 
but the articles were so long that I am 
afraid very few people read them 
through. From an advertising stand- 
point it is my personal opinion that it 
would have been better to have used 
four quarter-pages in place of each of 
the full-pages, and to have used shorter 
copy and larger type. 
As illustrating the valuable educa- 
tional material published in this series, 
I reproduce herewith one paragraph 


/ 


Andrew Carnegie’s 
opinion of 
The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 
Andrew Carnegic, the steel prince, 
as when the ts in other 

credit which enjoyed, Banks which 


says im his recently-published auco- 
i y “Our credit became un- tion in gold, disdaining to take refuge 


assailable and thereafter in times of — under the law and pay its obligations 
financial pressure the offerings of in P 


Bank of Pittsburgh 


moncy to us increased 
rather than diminished, just 
as the deposits of the Old. 


Fig. 4. Art in advertising 


from the first advertisement of the 
series: 

“‘A banker is a bookkeeper and set- 
tling agent for the community in its 
transactions with the outside world. 
The products which are shipped out 
create credits, or deposits, in distant 
banks in favor of local banks, and the 
purchases outside are settled by draw- 
ing against these credits. Since all 
business in the last analysis consists of 
an exchange of products and services, 
it follows that when the checks and 
drafts arising from current transac- 
tions are brought together in the clear- 
ing houses, they practically offset and 
cancel each other. A big Chicago 
meat-packing concern with a turnover 
of more than a billion dollars per 
annum, selling meats and by-products 
in all parts of the world, will draw 
drafts against its shipments as they are 
made, turn them over to its bankers 
and receive immediate credit at their 
discounted value, thus replenishing its 

funds for the purchase 
of more live stock, etc. 
The task of collection is a 
banking function, par- 
ticularly suited to the em- 
ployment of the class of 
funds which a commer- 
cial bank has in its 
custody. As the collections 
come in, the bank is reim- 
bursed for its advances; 
the process is continuous 
and unending.” 

However, I do not wish 
to be too critical of this 
advertising, as I may be 
wrong, and it is a matter 
for rejoicing anyway, that 
the National City is now 
working along thoroughly 
modern lines in its adver- 
tising. This is illustrated 
further by an interesting 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Insuring Financial Plan for Life 


A Chicago Bank Incorporates New and Attractive Features 
In Its Combination of Savings and Life Insurance Project 


N the theory that there are a lot 
of people who cannot achieve 
systematic savings without a 


By WALTER A. O’MEARA 


worthy in intention, has broken down 
under unexpected misfortune. 
“To prevent just such mis- 


definite objective, any more 
than Columbus could have 
kept on sailing for America if 
he hadn’t thought he was sailing 
for India, the Harris Trust & 
Savings Benk of Chicago has 
launched its new savings and 
life insurance plan — an unusual 
if not, indeed, unique combina- 
tion of the straight savings 
account and life insurance. 

The arrangement, in a word, 
is this: the depositor “signs 
up” to save a certain amount 
of money in ten years, and 
makes monthly payments just 
as he would on an ordinary 
savings account—if he were 
systematic enough. During 
these ten years he is auto- 
matically insured for the sum 
he is saving towards. 

The insurance feature of the 
plan is supplied by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of 
New York. While it is from 
all appearances the familiar 
type of life insurance policy, 
it becomes by virtue of its 
combination with the Harris 
Trust & Savings’ plan some- 
thing of a very different 
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fortune as this the Harris Trust 
Savings and Life Insurance 
plan has been devised. This 
plan is more, much more, than 
a life insurance policy held out 
as an inducement to systematic 
saving. It is a_ practical 
method by which a man can 
assure himself and his family 
that his financial life pian will 
be carried to a_ successful 
conclusion, even though un- 
expected misfortune comes.” 

Suppose, for the sake of il- 
lustrating how this plan works 
out from the depositor’s point 
of view, that you are a deposi- 
tor ambitious to save a certain 
amount within ten years. 

The first thing you do is 
designate the amount you are 
determined to save in the 
decade —it may be any amount 
from $1,000 to $25,000. You 
agree to deposit in a special 
savings account a definite 
amount monthly for ten years. 
This amount varies, of course, 
with your age and the amount 
you propose to save. 

The bank gives you in ad- 
dition to a pass book a savings 


nature. So Robert O. Lord, 
vice-president of the bank, explains it 
as follows: 

“The idea behind the financial life 
plan is not to give a man life insurance, 
but to give the depositor the certainty 
of completing what he sets out to do— 
in spite of death even. 

“A financial life plan which cannot 
be thwarted by death or total dis- 
ability offers tremendous advantages 
to the man who must depend upon his 
own efforts to make a living and to 
provide for others dependent upon him. 

“Every person should have a finan- 
cial life plan—a definite program of 
savings and investment which will 
provide amply for old age and for the 
future welfare of his family. Banks 
everywhere are striving just now to 
impress this thought upon the minds 
of people; it is the burden of bank 
advertising. 

“To make such a plan is a simple 
matter—to set out to save regularly 
a definite amount which at the end of 
a given period will grow to a sum 
adequate for one’s needs. 

“But it takes a mighty lot of will 
power and perseverance, in the first 


place, to stick it out for years and 
years. Many banks have been at- 
tempting to get people used to the idea 
by such means as Christmas Savings 
plans. They figure that after a man 
has successfully stuck by his resolu- 
tions two or three times on a smaller 
scale, he will have built up enough 
stamina to go ahead on a larger life 
plan and see it through. 

“But here the carrying out of such a 
plan may be, often is, prevented by 
death or sickness. 

“Let us take the hypothetical case of 
a young man with a family who sets 
out to save $10,000 in ten years. We 
will assume that he has weighed care- 
fully his financial income and the high 
cost of living, and has decided that he is 
able to put aside each month an 
amount that will enable him to reach 
his goal. If he carries out his plan 
without interruption, he will have 
$10,000 at the end of ten years. 

“Suppose, however, that he fails to 
live that long. Should he die after 
one year, he will leave his family with 
only $1,000 as a provision for their 
future welfare. His financial plan, 


certificate which guarantees 
that you will receive at the end of the 
ten-year period an amount equal to 
the goal you have set, provided you 
make the deposits agreed upon. 

In case you do not live to complete 
the terms of the contract, your bene- 
ficiary receives the face value of the 
certificate plus the amount on deposit 
in the savings account. If death 
results from accident, your beneficiary 
receives double the amount of the 
certificate in addition to the amount in 
the savings account. 

Should you become totally and 
permanently disabled, so that you will 
not be able to continue to earn your 
living, you would receive a monthly 
income at the rate of $10 a month for 
each $1,000 of the face value of the 
certificate for the remainder of your 
life, and upon your death your benefi- 
ciary would receive the face value of 
the certificate. 

Let us return to the hypothetical 
young and ambitious gentleman men- 
tioned previously. Suppose his age at 
entering the plan is thirty, and he 
wants to save $10,000 during the next 
ten years. He will be given a savings 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


certificate for this amount. Under 
this plan he will then make a monthly 
deposit of $86. 

At the end of ten years he will re- 
ceive a guaranteed sum of $10,032.40, 
and additional accumulations and 
dividends from the insurance com- 
pany. 

Should he become totally disabled 
during this time, it will not be neces- 
sary for him to make further deposits 
and he will receive $120 a month for 
the remainder of his life. Upon his 
death his wife and children will receive 
$10,000. 

If death should come at the end of 
the eighth year, for example, the 
beneficiary would receive $10,000, and 
in addition $6,845.80. If death by 
accident should occur, the beneficiary 
would receive $20,000 plus the amount 
at that time on deposit in his savings 
account. 

Presented thus to the potential 
depositor, the Harris Trust Savings 
and Life Insurance plan holds out 
attractive features. Atsecond thought 
it might be reflected that after all, a 
straight savings account and a life 
insurance policy, separate and distinct, 
have all the advantages this plan 
offers. 

But the benefits of such an arrange- 
ment are apparent upon still further 
reflection. Its greatest virtue is not 
that it gives the depositor his insurance 
for ten years for less than the interest 
on his deposits, or that he is able to 
make his payments monthly instead 
of quarterly—as would be the case on 
the insurance end of the proposition 
were he to take out an ordinary insur- 
ance policy. 

The real benefits that flow from the 
plan are rather more intangible but 
every bit as valuable in the end: first, 
that it gives the depositor a definite 
objective that will help him save, and, 
second, that it assures him that he will 
reach his goal in spite of whatever 
might happen. And this last feature 
is about the greatest aid to systematic 
savings that has yet been devised in 
the banking world. 

The insurance company that has 
entered with the bank into such an 
arrangement benefits specifically, and 
the insurance business is the better off 
foritasawhole. Thereis created what 
in a manufacturing industry would be 
termed a new “outlet of distribution.” 
Hitherto unapproachable insurance 
prospects are given an easy and natural 
introduction to the benefits of insur- 
ance—they are led by a simple grada- 
tion from the savings account with 
which they are already acquainted 
into the life insurance idea with which 
they have been less familiar. Once 
given a “‘taste,” as insurance expe- 
rience shows, they will thereafter be 
easier prospects for more straight 
insurance. 


The general publicity arising from 
this plan will also undoubtedly have a 


good effect in the insurance field in . 


general. Such an effect, for instance, 
as the United States War Risk Insur- 
ance plan produced. Finally, the 
association of a big bank of the Harris 
Trust & Savings type with an insurance 
company, cannot but create a greater 
confidence in insurance as a whole on 
the part of former sceptics. 

As to the bank, it gains from the 
same source as the depositor —from the 
systematizing of savings. A thousand 
$10,000 savings certificates, for in- 
stance, would mean average deposits 
in the savings accounts of more than 
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$4,000,000 for the ten-year period, or, 
to put it in another way, there would 
be on deposit in these accounts at 


the end of the ten-year period about 


$9,000,000. 

Details of the financial life plan have 
been developed with extreme care 
and foresight by the Commercial 
Service Department of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. The working 
out of the plan will be watched with 
interest. 

Officials of the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank believe they have hit 
upon something invaluable to the bank 
as well as the depositor in the way of 
savings. 


The Old Lady’s Staff Newspaper 


“TIXHE Bank of England has started 
to advertise!” said a New York 
trust company official. 

But upon investigation, this proved 
to be only a rumor. The “Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street” told the 
excited London correspondent of 
Printers’ Ink through a representative 
that it was not so. Even her balance 
sheet is not printed in the London 
Times like that of other British banks. 
She issues a conservative weekly state- 
ment of her deposits, discount rate 
and so forth, which appears in the 
financial columns of the more serious 
British newspapers—and that is as 
far as she cares to go with publicity. 

However, there was a basis for the 
rumor —an unheard-of innovation. For 
the Old Lady has lately given her 
employees permission to publish a 
quarterly house organ. It is called 
The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 
The New York trust company official 
received the first issue, his institution 
being one of her American correspond- 
ents. When the writer sent to Lon- 
don for a copy he was respectfully told 
that the first number, issued in March, 
was out of print, but that the three 
other issues to appear this year could be 
had for four shillings. As the expenses 
of publishing are paid by employees, 
there is no free mailing list. A dollar 


bill brought the second, or June issue. 

The employee house organs pub- 
lished by many American business con- 
cerns at their own expense, monthly 
and sometimes weekly, to cultivate 
good organization spirit, are so familiar 
to us that the Old Lady’s adoption of 
the idea is interesting by contrast. 
She employs no editors or writers, and 
spends nothing on fine printing, paper 
or engraving. By chipping in forty- 
two pence apiece, her employees are 
able to get a magazine out every three 
months. There are only forty pages 
of it, and the contents are a varied 
miscellany, written by volunteer con- 
tributors—accounts of sporting events 
in which the bank organizations have 
taken part, together with staff news, 
short essays, humorous articles, verse 
and so forth. There is one page of 
pen-and-ink sketches, and a frontis- 
piece showing the bank as it looked a 
hundred-odd years ago, and no further 
picture interest. 

The Old Lady is in her third century 
and she is chiefly a banker for other 
bankers, with the British nation as her 
principal customer. Until the war 
she issued the only paper currency that 
is legal tender in Great Britain. She 
keeps the country’s gold reserve, and 
does business in musty old build- 
ings that virtually make a fortress. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Beauty--and Repetition--Get Attention 


A Tie-up with Posters, Car Cards and Newspapers Incites 
The Interest of an Entire City in These Trust Messages 


F any citizen of Washington, D. C., 

says truthfully that he has not seen 
the advertising of the American 
Security and Trust Company, he 
will probably be found in one of two 
classes. 

Either he will be tapping his way 
with a cane, while an intelligent dog 
leads him about: or he will stack up 
alongside the little darky who, after 
perusing a newspaper with puckered 
brows for some minutes, demanded 
earnestly, ““Say, boss, does yer read the 
black or the white?” 

Some of this advertising may reach 
even those who cannot read; for the 
well-spring of the campaign is a series 
of human and colorful paintings. 
People stop to look at each one as it 
appears the first of every month. 
They stop because what they see is not 
a mere poster, with an illustration of 
the text; they see first of all a picture 
by Carl Rakeman, a Washington artist, 
with the text woven around it. The 
copy is short and aims merely to 
connect one of the company’s services 
with the picture. 

The American Security and Trust 
Company has four offices, and wants 
the same poster to appear simultane- 
ously in the lobbies of allfour. So the 
matter is arranged in this way: photo- 
graphic reproductions are made from 
the painting, and Mr. Rakeman tints 


them to resemble the original. That 
takes care of every office. 
So much for the beginning. Now 


for the first tie-up. Each month, when 
a new Rakeman poster appears in the 
company’s four lobbies, a new card 
appears in the Washington street cars. 
It is worked around the same painting 
that appears on the poster, litho- 
graphed in color; one of these was a 
seven-color job. They stand out very 
distinctly from the mass of street car 


By MERRILL ANDERSON 


advertising. The copy is_ varied 
slightly to suit the new medium. 

The third step in the tie-up is the 
natural result of the company’s con- 
sistent use of newspaper space through- 
out the year. The first week of every 
month, when the new poster appears, 
the newspaper advertising is centered 
around the same picture. But in this 
case it is expertly redrawn in line, to 
reproduce effectively on news stock. 
The original copy theme—now that 
there is additional space—can_ be 
elaborated here more effectively and 
forcefully. 

For one important link in its cam- 
paign, the company relies chiefly upon 
the rather unusual interest that its 
directors, as individuals, have shown 
in the welfare of the institution. 
Placards presenting the company’s 
organization, its assets, etc., have been 
prepared for use in store and office 
windows. Not only have the direc- 
tors (one of whom owns a chain of 
retail stores) agreed to display these 
cards throughout the year, but many 
of the company’s friends have offered 
to do the same thing. And someone 
had the idea of mounting a repro- 
duction of the current street car card 
on the window card, although this has 
not yet been adopted. 

The sum and substance of this cam- 
paign is that Alfred C. Flather, who 
is conducting it, is acting on the 
company’s belief that one good adver- 
tisement, pushed to the limit, is worth 
a good many vaguely conceived and 
badly executed efforts. No pains have 
been spared to insure strength and 
harmony of detail. The artist who 
painted the posters was allowed a good 
deal more latitude in choice of subject 
and in method of execution than is 


ordinarily the case. Mr. Flather’s in- 
sight won, for the artist evolved more 
life and color and appeal than if he 
had been obliged to work from cut-and- 
dried specifications, subjected to crit- 
icism and comment from a_ large 
number ofpersons. Inother words, the 
posters represent real creation—that’s 
why people stand and look at them. 

Mr. Flather followed the same 
course with regard to the copy, supply- 
ing the agency with reproductions of 
the posters and giving them the re- 
sponsibility of working out copy and 
layouts to express the idea and spirit 
of each poster harmoniously in various 
media. There were no hampering 
restrictions. For Mr. Flather’s idea 
was to let specialists work out their 
problems together; there would be 
time enough later to make changes if 
results were not satisfactory. 

Many a banker, seeing this, is likely 
to say: ““That tie-up idea is all very well. 
But people get tired of seeing the same 
old ad plastered all over town.” 

Results show the contrary. Not 
only in bank advertising, but in mail 
order books, for instance, the good 
advertisement keeps gaining momen- 
tum for along time. Many a piece of 
Mark Twain and O. Henry copy, for 
instance, has run in the same medium 
every other month or so for a year— 
gaining in coupon returns all the time 
—before reaching the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. People don’t see a 
third of the advertising you think 
they’re going to. You would see your 
own ads, because they are familiar, 
even if they were buried down under 
two feet of medical advertising. But 
the casual reader wouldn’t. 

So you have to allow for tremendous 
waste. A good ad is often sent to the 
files as ‘“‘finished’? when the general 
public is just beginning to get 
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family’s future. 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY 


1th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue 
HOME SAVINGS BRANCHES 
7th Street and Massachusetts Ave. NW. 


The Ship of Your Hopes 
Who will bring it to harbor— 


when your sailing days are 
over? Talk with us—today— 
about your plans for your 


430 Seventh Street, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


When a ledger weighed r 
more than a bookkeeper 


When Charles Lamb pored over his musty ledgers in the 
South Sea House, it took two clerks to lift one of the 
ponderous volumes. 


One blessing of the modern Loose Leaf system is the 
reduction in the size of record books. A loose leaf ledger need 
never have pages so large, or so numerous, that the book 
becomes unwieldy. Pages are continually replaced, so that 
the ledger is always up to date, and its capacity is increased 
only by an increase in live accounts. 

National Loose Leaf Books, meeting the requirements of 
the most up-to-date bookkeeping methods, are used in the 
accounting departments of such well-known business insti- 
tutions as The Fleischmann Company, Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation, R. H. Macy & Co. 

Time is saved, in machine posting, by the use of National 
Tray Binders. These Binders insure accurate postings, 
cleaner and more orderly records, promptly mailed state- 
ments. They enable you to reduce your clerical expense. 

National Tray Binders are made in various types to meet 
the requirements of different businesses, different kinds of 
machines. Ask a National dealer to give you a demonstra- 
tion of the right outfit for your requirements. 


Look for This Trade Mark When You Buy 
NATIONAL /) 


Loose Leaf and Bound Books 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
111 RIVERSIDE HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charles Lamb, the famous essayist, who was 
for thirty-six years a bookkeeper; and the 
South Sea House, in London, where he kept 
his first set of books, 


Ledgers 

Ledger Sheets 

Post Binders 

Sheet Holders 

Bank Forms 

Price Books 

Ring Binders 
Columnar Sheets 
Commercial Forms 
Memorandum Books 
Students’ Note-Books 


Every accountant and every purchas- 
ing agent ought to have our book, ‘‘ Ready 
Records for Accounting.” It’s free—ask 
your stationer for a copy. If he cannot 
supply you, write us. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


[HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


“4 Y dear Boys, 
7 “Bank employees,” Mr. Jones, 

my old manager, used to tell me, “and 
‘te all employees the world over divide 
as themselves into three classes: those 
: who do things without being told, 
those who do them after being told 
once. and those who have to be told 
every time.” 

A man or woman of the last class 
could be said to give the 
bank his or her attendance, 
he of the middle class— 
the “great middle class” 
alas— gives his attention, 
while class A gives his 
ambition. Shall we expect 
the bank to pay the same 
price foreach? Would you 
pay the same price for 
fresh fruit, preserved fruit 
and dried fruit—not to 
mention decayed fruit? 

It may be nervous- 
ness—and not cussedness 
—which makes the raw junior bolt 
he your instructions instead of masticating 
aes them, but anyway the nourishment 
+ becomes indigestion and the spoon- 
Bae, feeding show has got to go on. If the 
be manager finds himself getting hoarse, 
he can use a rubber stamp. So long 
as he can attribute the necessity for 
daily or hourly drill to the novice’s 
novitiate, hope remains alive, but when 
he knows it is in the bone, he throws 
the sponge into the ring, and throws 
you out of his way. 

Mr. Jones was one of my first 
managers. I believed myself thirsty — 
and certainly was cheeky—for knowl- 
edge, and I asked him how to lasso 
success. That man’s texts never came 
out of a textbook. They carried with 
them very little “pull” in the bank, 
but a considerable amount of push. 

““Your job, Charlie,” he said, “‘is too 
big a thing to lift with your hands 
alone. Maybe your hands can guide 
the process, but you must use the 
long muscles of your: back and legs for 
the heavy work. And when you want 
to use your longest and strongest 
muscles, you must get underneath the 
thing to be lifted. Most of all, if you 
want to use your longest and strongest 
capabilities in lifting your job, why! 
you must get under it. You can lift 
up a whole bank that way, and only 
that way.” 

Did you ever see a man trying to 
lift a cumbersome, weighty thing like 
a manganese safe by. striking an heroic 
attitude over it? I think I have. 
But what I want to say is that, com- 
pared to the raising of a good job in 
the bank to something higher, a 
manganese safe is a mere soap bubble. 


I quarrelled with the man over his sight draft, 
and he went out cursing our bank 


Yet I’ve known men on a post— proud 
of it too—who thought it could be 
raised by will power or the laying-on 
of hands. I knew one man well who 
seemed convinced that it would jump 
up if it heard him grumbling, and quite 
a few who fully expected to get it going 
by kicking at it. 

“This branch of the bank is your 
job,” Mr. Jones would tell me. “I 
want you to get underit. If you fail I 
failwith you. True, your salary is not 
one-quarter of mine, but your pros- 
pects are still mine in that proportion, 
and I cannot afford to have you fail 
any more than you can afford $100 a 
year cut off your salary.” 

Mr. Jones was not the man to invite 
you to get under the manganese safe 
alone —so that yours were the fingers 
to be pinched—or anything like that. 
I never knew a manager who had his 
branch so easily poised on hisshoulders. 
While I was with him he increased the 
deposits from $217,000 to $465,000. 
Of course business will sometimes grow 
in spite of a manager, but it doesn’t 
grow like that for the manager who 
just sits on top of it, or who fusses it up 
continually like a hornet that’s got 
into the bees’ nest. 

“I’m afraid that’s scarcely getting 
under,” Mr. Jones said one day when 
he found me casting my sins on head 
office in the shape of a patched up and 
incomplete return. On another occa- 
sion a newly arrived merchant came 


into the bank. Instead of improving 
the opportunity and giving Mr. Jones 
a chance to secure his account I 
quarrelled with the man over his sight 
draft we were handling, and he went 
out cursing our bank. 

The manager heard about it from 
some person outside the office. ‘“‘O, 
Charlie, Charlie!’ that gentleman re- 
proved me, and the words hit me like 
a club—a loaded club moreover. I 
don’t know whether I shed tears that 
night or not, but I was all broken up; 
which is quite different from being all 
broken down, I’d have you note. A 
bad gang of motives needs breaking 
up just as much as a bad gang of 
hoodlums. 

At last I had realized that, so far as 
my powers were concerned, the mana- 
ger—my generous friend—was shoul- 
dering the load alone. Not only that 
but I, his paid helper, had been 
stubbornly straddling the moving 
weight and adding to it the burden of 
my neglect, mistakes and bad nature. 
Old offender that I was, I mentally 
took the pledge again, fairly tearing 
the clean sheet, or the new leaf or 
whatever you call it, with the impetu- 
ous pen of my determination. 

The next day I apologized to Mr. 
Jones, and asked him in my humilia- 
tion why he bothered with me at all. 

“I wouldn’t if I didn’t think it was 
in you, my boy,” he replied with a 
readiness that carried hypnotic con- 
viction. “But mind, Charlie, you 
must ‘get under.’ I’ve spent a lot of 
time teaching you what that means, 
you know. I want you to show that 
you can do it, now, today, this 
minute. I know you're going to be 
one of my greatest successes.” 

Time has proved that this nobleman 
of the counting-house was partly right 
but mostly wrong. Whether he was 
dissimulating or not he was justified on 
compassionate grounds. If a three- 
months special course on full salary 
could give our juniors the mental 
twist necessary to grasp that simple 
term, “‘get under!’ the expense would 
be as the postage stamp on the salary 
increase advice. 

Many a senior officer attempts to 
carry the “‘get under” flag, but his little 
army somehow feels it is being led by 
the man who stayed behind. You 
must have the spirit, the mind, the 
heart of a Mr. Jones to pronounce 
“get under!’ correctly. Just here is 
where I bid my modesty keep its 
distance— Mr. Jones did convert me. 
He was the true evangelist from whom 
I got religion. I planted my heels firmly 
that day, and, during my remaining 
eight months at that branch, bored in. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Even in these swé-normal times, banks using the Daily 
Dime Savers are opening wew accounts and increasing 
the deposits of o/7 depositors 


Fill but orice. 3 new one when filled. IES 
For the exclusive we of awe, or 
112 West Adams Street La 
Deity Diane Saver Patented | 
March 26, 1918, October 15th, 1918. 3 fe 
The Morelaud Advertising Company, j 
Chicago, Patentees 


REDUCED SIZE FOLDED. 
Actual size folded 3-3/8 x 6-3/8 inches. 


REDUCED SIZE OPEN. 
Actual open size 6-11/16 x 6-3/8 inches. Fits regular commercial envelope. 


The Daily Dime Savers are not on trial. 
They have repeatedly proven themselves 


the most remarkable savings account- 
getters yet devised. 


Their low first cost and ease of distribution 


permits the banks using them to dominate 
their localities by putting them in the hands 
of practically all of the people. 


We can tell you of a dozen excellent plans 
for distributing the Daily Dime Savers. 


Following are the prices in various quantities including your advertisement on the front cover 


1,000 Daily Dime Savers 2000022... $50.00 
2500 “ $48.00 per 1,000 


$42.00 “ 
Terms: Thirty days net F.O.B., Chicago 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


including by merger 


The Moreland Advertising Company 


The 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
Business and Residence Telephone Lists 
Individualized Form Letters 
Complete Mailing Service 


652 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Name of Bank 


Send For a Sample 


SAVINGS BANK 
Without Charge to You 


Finished in Verde Antique or Nickel if preferred. 
Substantially constructed. Coins cannot be 
shaken out. 

70 cents each in 1,000 lots 

All deliveries made promptly 


Speer-Rosefelt Sales Service Corp. 
M. & M. Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


ADVERTISING 


CLIP THE COUPON 


and we will bring you 
positive proof that the 
Calendar Savings Bank 
is a sure-fire “Savings Ac- 
count Builder.” The cal- 
endar feature of thissavings 
bank constantly and persistently 
keeps the thought of saving be- 
fore the owner; in fact, he is 


compelled to save if he wishes to 
keep the calendar up to date. 


Avail yourself of our account- 
getting service furnished by a 
corps of courteous, bonded sales- 
men who get the results that we 
guarantee. Detailed information 
will be sent to you as soon as the 
coupon reaches our office. 


Sample banks sent upon request. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co., 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


My work and I had continually been 
getting out of hand—and out of date— 
but from the day of my reformation I 
seized so firm a hold on the tail of my 
job that, wriggle as it might, that post 
never again left my grasp. In the 
course of rather a short time I got 
another post, nosed under it and felt it 
grow with me. My vision was always 
sharpening and I kept finding new 
points and phases that seemed to bob 
up from nowhere and smile, “Welcome, 
little stranger!’ At the last (I say it 
boastfully but seriously) I felt that 
when I moved, the branch moved with 
me. 

The only way, boys, that you can 
find whether you have yet to “get 
under’ is to ask yourself questions. If 
your instinct cannot tell you what 
kind of questions, quit! 

I’m not going to dilate on how I 
managed, for a time, to accomplish it, 
but I remember once when I was just 
well into my holidays and learned that 
my substitute was sick. There was a 
flurry in our town just then over an 
influx of people following a manufac- 
turing announcement, and Mr. Jones I 
knew would be very busy getting his 
share of the new business. I hustled 
back. The manager repaid me witha 
very audible sigh of relief. He also 
came to my desk, laid his hand a 
moment on my shoulder and said, 
rather shaRily it sounded, ‘“You’re 
getting under, Charlie.” I remember 
being glad he didn’t wait for an answer. 

The evening of the first of June a lot 
of us were at a dance in a nearby village 
when a private telephone message told 
me that the inspectors had got to 
town. I rounded up two other clerks, 
who had safe combinations, and we 
made the old mare travel. 

“You needn’t have bust up the 
party,” said Mr. Jones, “they could 
have waited till the morning.” 

“But, sir—wouldn’t it be—” I 
didn’t know what I wanted to say. 

“I know, boys,’ Mr. Jones dryly 
observed, “‘you are just so darn proud 
of your office that you couldn’t wait 
for them to begin on it.” 

As fate the juggler would have it, 
that inspection was to prove my 
undoing. Along about midnight I 
was working alone and overheard the 
manager say to the inspector, ““You 
can bet I don’t want to lose him —he’s 
climbed right ahead here —but he’s 
certainly the man that’s wanted.” 

A week later I was ordered to a 
somewhat larger branch, where I 
discovered that ‘“‘the man_ that’s 
wanted” was one to work directly 
under the supervision of a manager 
who regarded the staff very much as 
the working class Englishman regards 
his family—something to ornament 
his own illustrious presence. That 
new boss is the prize bully of my 


THE BURROUGHS 


THE WONDERLAND 


Or THE WORLD 


The National Parks of the nation are 
the wonderlands of the world. This 
year, more than ever before, the Na- 
tional Parks will appeal to nature lovers 
the world over. The Government and 
railroads are co-operating to make it 
possible for more Americans to view 
the glories of their own country. 


TRAVELERS’ 
American 


A:B-A Cheques 


are also co-operating by supplying 
travelers with safe and suitable travel 


funds. 


f ED Amar hanks 


Cheques are 


—universally used and accepted, and 
your countersignature in presence of 
acceptor identifies you 

—safe to have on the person because 
they cannot be used until they have 
been countersigned by the original 
holder 

—safer than money, and frequently more 
convenient than Letters of Credit be- 
cause the bearer is less dependent on 
banking hours 

— issued by banks everywhere in denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50, and $100 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


Facsimile Imprint 


reduced in size 


KASTENS 
= TimeStamp 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. Thisis atime 
stamp built for long 
service and economy, 
smooth, quick and ac- 
curate in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an in- 
teresting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


collection. As however clean stories 
of clean managers make better reading 
than the other sort about the other 
managers, I will only state that, where- 
as my three predecessors under his 
treatment had simply wilted and faded 
away with bedraggled reputations, I, 
being an impatient man, earned for 
myself a nice prominent seat on a well- 
greased toboggan. This easy but 
costly method of transportation car- 
ried me out of that branch, and down 
through a number of others where I 
was in no mood to discover any Mr. 
Joneses even if they had been amongst 
those present. 

Your pattern bank clerk would of 
course lightly have jumped such fences, 
but I was a restive colt and to “‘get 
under” any but a gentle, sympathetic 
driver meant trouble for both of us. I 
threw that first bully, I suppose 
maliciously, and doubtless he’d like 
to have had me shot, but all he could 
do was to shoot me out of his office. 

The next citadel I got into had a 
garrison of about forty so I got almost 
as close to the manager sympathetically 
as to Mercury or Jupiter. This is 
disheartening to a youth who has come 
to regard his manager as counsellor and 
personalcritic. The poor slave doubt- 
less had his hours filled with matters 
of vital interest to the branch. But 
I’ve often wondered whether one hour 
per year with each and every soul of 
his official household could not be 
classed as a matter of vital interest. 

My disposition did not improve. 
Later experience tells me clearly what 
happened in two or three country 
branches I was sent to. The manager 
had had a private tip that I was an ugly 
customer with few recommendations, 
so he looked on me with non-com:: 
mittal, wordless suspicion. It hap- 
pened that I was the identical type on 
which this treatment worked evil. 
Yet, I believe each one of these men 
intended to give me a fair deal. 

From pillar to post I went, ap- 
parently not really necessary any- 
where, nobody in particular interested 
in my career, and few words of ap- 
proval—words which to me were the 
soul and fibre of service. For years I 
was moved by the sullen resolve to 
give the bank value for its money, 
but nothing more. 

Finally I was domiciled at the head 
office. It was winter, there was no 
relieving work to do, and I was per- 
forming very rudimentary clerical 
work. Then, one day—how well I 
remember that day, although it had 
been exactly like so many others—I 
was sent for. 

“We've decided to go into Carter- 
ville East,” said the superintendent. 
“We want you to open the branch.” 

All the best that was in me gushed to 
the surface at those words. But the 
discouragement of the past was strong. 
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1 EARY and Alford Service’’ is, in 
a nutshell, the concentrated effort 

of architect, designer, engineer and 
bank equipment expert. 


It is designed to 
eliminate uncertainty, to save the banker 
time and money, and to produce bank 
and office buildings that represent sound 
judgment and aggressive business ability. 


May we send you a copy of 
our portfolio, ‘‘The Work of 
Weary and Alford Company’? 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Thirty 


She is Working 
Instead of Walking 


HIS little lady used to spend 

half of her time walking around 

' among a group of desks and tables 
on which her work was placed, and 
visiting with others in the depart- 
ment. She often mislaid things 
and while she was hunting them 


unit. 


she wasn’t doing anything else. This walking and wasted effort costs the 
house just as much as the time actually spent in sorting and posting. 


Now she is working with a Toledo Accounting Desk. Her work is 
all in orderly proximity under her fingers. The girl, the papers, the 
books and the bookkeeping machine are all one compact and isolated 
She doesn’t visit because the desk is too high. She no longer 
needs a separate sorting table. Every move means production. The work 
goes faster and more accurately. The room looks vastly better. 

The Toledo Accounting Desk is a truly high-class desk of new and much 
improved design, heavy and durable construction, 
When folded back, it presents a barrier between operators 


and also is held in such a position that inkwells, pens, papers, 
etc., do not have to be removed. When extended, the top 


Top is laminated. 


presents an absolutely smooth and 
unbroken surface. Hinges are invisi- 
ble. The extra heavy slide in the left 
pedestal holds ledgers, etc., when 
posting. Bookkeeping machines of 
any make can be used. 


Two Sizes, 5 ft. 6 in. long 
and 6 ft. long, Oak an 
Mahogany finish 


Write today for full data 


The Toledo Desk & Fixture Co. 


Erie and Hamilton Sts. Toledo, Ohio 


ACCOUNTING 


Ignorance of real cost causes false estimates of 
profit, and this leads to unwarranted expenditures 
and unwise expansion. 


The insistence by bankers that commercial bor- 
rowers keep accurate cost and profit accounts is 
one reason for the steadily increasing demand for 
cost accountants. 


Through our mail course in Cost Accounting any 


condition and chances for success through 


Write for booklet of the 


DEPT. L, PERRY BLDG. 


None knows better than the banker how many business failures are 
due to inaccurate or no cost accounting. 


This University, established by T. J. Foster, M.S.,L.LD, originator of instruction by mail, 
is backed by 30 years’ experience in helping the ambitious to improve their financial 


INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, INC. 


PROPRIETOR, BENNETT ACCOUNTANCY INSTITUTE 


bank bookkeeper can qualify for this essential, 
well-paid professional service, under the personal 
direction of the author, R. J. Bennett, C.A.,C.P.A, 
who also directs the instruction in Senior Account- 
ancy, Auditing, Business Law, and preparation 
for C.P.A. exams. 


Other courses include: Foremanship, Employment 
Management and Personnel, Mechanical and Archi- 
tectural Drafting, and Success-Power. 


personal development and technical training. 


Course that interests you. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 
Lithographed 


1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.75 
4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . $13.75 
6000 large + + $23.75 


CUSTOMERS FROM 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


Lithographed on Good Bond 
Paper. Write for Samples. 
KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS 


a Lower 
Cost 


E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., cit 


THE BURROUGHS 


“Do you think I’ve had the ex- 
perience, sir?” I stammered. 

“If you haven’t, you’re going to get 
it right now.” 

“But my record, sir?” I offered, with 
unbelievable stupidity. 

“Your record’s good enough for this 
appointment,’ the superintendent 
came back sharply, as he reached for a 
sheaf of papers on his desk. ‘“Here’s 
a report on you—an old one to be sure 
—in which your manager says, ‘I want 
to record that this man has clearly 
demonstrated his ability to do efficient 
work. I told him, as I tell all juniors, 
that he would have to “‘get under” or 
get out. He is as good a man for his 
years as I ever had.” 

“That was Mr. Jones— 
smiling at the recollection. 

“Not just Mr. Jones, either,” said 
my informer dryly, “the inspector I 
see has put his initials opposite the 
paragraph. What those two men said 
goes with me. You get your trunks 
packed and get out there and earn a 
reputation for yourself as soon as you 
can.” 

I went to Carterville East and 
worked as well as an erratic, senti- 
mental young bank manager usually 
does. Whatever may have to be said 
about the “reputation,” I spent seven 
useful, contented and very happy years 
there—on the strength of a record 
built on just eight months’ work on the 
“‘get under” system. 

Sincerely yours, 
The Old Stager. 


The Old Lady's Staff Newspaper 


(Continued from page 23) 


” began, 


Except where pierced by windows over 
the main entrance, their walls are solid. 
Her premises are largely made up of 
vaults, guarded by soldiers, and two 
details noticed during a visit ten years 
ago come to mind—several graves, 
part of an old churchyard, still main- 
tained in one of the interior courts, and 
the goose quill pens on the desks where 
depositors do their writing. 

There is another odd fact about the 
Old Lady which may be illustrated 
with a story. 

An American passing’ through 
Threadneedle Street on top of an 
omnibus, wanted to know what that 
dingy old collection of buildings might 
be. When told that this was the 
Bank of England, he said: “By 
Jove, I'd like to see that!’ It would 
be very difficult, said his informant, 
but the American. got down, went 
inside and presented his card, upon 
which appeared a title—he was third 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Smithville. This made a 
strange impression. He was received 


everything the Old Lady had to 


exhibit, her vaults where gold is 


with marked courtesy, and shown. 
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CLEARING HOUSSs 


weighed and stored, her presses for 
printing notes, her accumulation of 
cancelled notes—no Bank of England 
note that comes back is ever reissued, 
but a new one takes its place—her 
automatic machines that weigh gold 
coins and toss the light ones aside. 
He had a perfectly wonderful time 
because he was a banker, and perhaps 
awed the Old Lady a little. For 
while this is a bankers’ bank, it is an 
unwritten law that no banker can be 
a director or governor. Bankers are 
competitors of the Old Lady, in a 
sense, but her unwritten law is chiefly 
a safeguard against manipulation of 
her wealth. The directors of the 
Bank of England are drawn largely 
from merchants who belong to the 
guilds of London, and after twenty- 
odd years service may rise to be 
deputy governor and finally governor, 
positions that can be occupied only 
two years. 

In their new magazine, the staff has 
begun collecting and publishing inter- 
esting things out of the Old Lady’s 
past. There is a short account of the 
origin of her familiar title. While 
uncertain, tradition attributes it to a 
little old lady whose brother, a clerk 
in the bank, was hanged in 1809 for the 
forgery of a transfer warrant. The 
tragedy affected her mind, and it is 
said that every day at noon she would 
come to the pay counter and ask, “Is 
my brother here today?” The in- 
variable answer was, ““‘No, miss—not 
today.”” Whereupon she would say, 
“Give my love to him when he returns 
—I will call tomorrow,” and patiently 
goout. Robert Browning’s father and 
grandfather were both Bank of 
England clerks, and the poet himself 
was offered a position there, but did 
not take it. There is also an interest- 
ing article on dividend day, the bank’s 
great quarterly function, when inter- 
est on the British national debt is paid. 
Before checks became common, people 
went to draw their interest personally 
in great crowds, two or three days in 
January, April, July and October. 
Criminals went, too, and Scotland 
Yard detectives to watch them. But 
now dividends are paid almost entirely 
by check and mail. 

That the Bank of England has a 
healthy family spirit, now finding ex- 
pression through this magazine, is 
shown in its employee organizations. 
These include clubs for cricket, foot- 
ball, tennis, swimming, golf, billiards, 
rifle shooting and like sports, with a 
dancing club, an art club, a library and 
literary association, a provident 
society, police reserve, war savings 
association and a Masonic lodge. The 
bank also has an orchestra which gives 
recitals, a dramatic society for amateur 
theatricals, and an operatic society 
which puts on Gilbert and Sullivan 
productions from time to time. 


YRON WESTON COMPANY’S 


Ledger and Bond Papers, surveyed from any 
angle, are the highest standard of excellence in the 


financial field. 


The business engineer who looks ahead—anticipating future 
conditions and requirements—will specify Byron Weston Com- 
pany Papers, because of their permanent worth. They are 
unchanged by age, altitude or atmospheric conditions, and will 
not deteriorate in transit or storage. 


Here is another instance where foresight is better than hindsight. 


Ask for Samples of B-W 
Ledger and Defiance Bond 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


At Last— 


a device that does away with dripping candles, splutter- 
ing sealing wax, poor impressions and burnt fingers—the 


Electric Sealing Wax Machine 


easy to operate—ten times quicker than the age-old hand method 
—saves one-half the sealing wax—pays for itself in short time. 
Let us send you one on trial—convince yourself without obligations. 


ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. 


316 West 31st Street New York City 
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Thirty-two 


ECONOMIZE! 


THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 


are used up. Get permanent cloth covers that can be used 

over and over again. In many cases the saving over binding 
pays for the cover by the time a thousand checks are used. In 
every case by the time 1,500 or 2,000 are used. 


USE YOUR OWN CHECKS 


It is not necessary to buy new checks. You can use the ones 
you now have. There are no patent restrictions and no royalties 
to pay when you use the Falconer Removable Check Binder. 


Well made and durable, they will last for years. Samples will 
be sent bankers for inspection. Ask for booklet C. B. which gives 
full information, including prices. 


tee buy pasteboard covers to throw away when check books 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Bank Checks and Binders 
GAY AND WATER STS. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Your Greeting to 
New Depositors 


_ acknowledgment of new savings accounts is as important 
to the banker as the new accounts themselves. The right thing, 
said in the right way, will do much to earn and cement good will 
toward the bank. 


Our Bank Acknowledgment Cards accomplish this purpose in an original and 
effective manner. They are dignified and distinctive in design, —— decorated 
with an embossed miniature of the well known picture—THE GLEANERS—suggestive of thrift. 

While the ordinary formal letter soon goes to the wastebasket, these cards will be saved and treasured 
by depositors. The cards are of just the right size; they come to you ready for addressing, with envelopes 


to match. Your bank’s name will be handsomely steel engraved on each card, with suitable copy 
acknowledging the account. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


THE BANKING & TRUST ASSOCIATES 


MARSHALL BUILDING CLEVELAND 


BABY 


TYPEWRITER 
STAND 
$G.50 F.0.B. 


— Detroit 


Special Price on 
NAVARRE QUALITY BINOCULARS 


Bring far distant wonders clearly before your eyes 
with a Navarre Binocular. Powerful—beautiful— 
War contract cancellation price, $37.50. 

ilt to government specifications—6 x 30 m/m. 
Genuine Graf Lenses. Heavy leather velvet- 
lined case with straps. Sent C. O. D. or upon 
receipt of check for 3 days’ trial. Money refunded 
if you are not entirely satisfied. For further par- 
ticulars write 


THE NAVARRE COMPANY 
812 J. M. S. Bldg. South Bend, Ind. 


Positive Guarantee 


A strong, well-built Stand, 
five-ply oak, veneered top, 
74%" x14". Will last alife- 
time. Easy to move about. 
Suitable for small office and 
home use. 26” hig’ 


Sent on trial for $6.50. 
Money back if not satisfied, 
or write for details. 
Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 
1819 Trombly Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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The New Watch-Dog of the 
Treasury 


(Continued from page 8) 


bureau chief in the matter of adminis- 
tration, but under the delegation of 
the President himself, in the matter of 
getting information, I have his powers, 
and they will be exercised only as 
business men would exercise power — 
with every desire in the world to 
accommodate himself to the tremen- 
dous exigencies which you gentlemen 
who are carrying on the business of the 
government confront every day in 
your business; with a knowledge of 
your responsibilities; with a knowledge 
of your difficulties which I gained as a 
bureau chief twenty years ago when I 
had to carry the same perplexing 
problems and the same feelings of 
responsibilities as Comptroller of the 
Currency.” 

But Director Dawes had no idea of 
leaving unclinched the nail he had 
driven. Merely to talk to the bureau 
chiefs was one thing. To get their 
pledges of support was another and 
far more important. He made up his 
mind to get these pledges before the 
men left the meeting. 

**Fellow Bureau Chiefs,’ he appealed 
to them in conclusion, “‘are you willing 
after hearing what I have said, that I 
should now represent you in address- 
ing myself directly to the President of 
the United States with an assurance 
of your co-operation in his request for 
a reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures? If you so agree, if you are 
willing, will you indicate it by stand- 
ing?” 

There was no -withstanding that 
appeal. Every man in the crowded 
hall rose to his feet. Even the Pres- 
ident got up. So did the cabinet 
officials who were on the platform 
with him. With this promise of 
support, Director Dawes turned to 
the President and said: 

“Mr. President, I wish to say to 
you, sir, that the men before you realize 
the cares and perplexities of your 
great position. They realize that at 
this time the business of our country 
is prostrated, that men are out of 
employment, that want and despera- 
tion stalk abroad, and that you ask 
us to do our part in helping you to lift 
the burden of taxation from the backs 
of the people by the reduction in the 
cost of government. We all promise 
you, sir, to do our best—to do our 
best.” 

It was an effective beginning. It 
gave Director Dawes a start which no 
amount of propaganda and personal 
solicitation could have given him. To 
put it into Director Dawes’ own 
language, it put the bureau chiefs 
“up on their toes.” 

Within twenty-four hours they were 
trickling into his office to tell him of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


economies that could be made in their 
divisions. Within a week the majority 
had put these economies into effect. 
Within two weeks all of them had 
promised and more had performed. 
The first operation of the budget 
system was well on the highway to 
success. 


The Facts in the Case—And 
the Law 


(Continued from page 19) 


foursome for the evening, when a 
shadow over his shoulder stayed his 
hand. He turned in his chair. 

“Ah, how are you, Mr. Gage?” 
This from his visitor, who was Mr. 
Williams of the loan company. 

“Fine, thank you. Come in.” 

“Just a moment,” said Williams. 
“By the way, can I get that release of 
Mason Webb’s mortgage, Mr. Gage? 
I want to fix up new papers in the 
matter and get Webb’s signature to 
them before any releases are recorded.” 

“Did you bring me a check to pay 
Webb’s note?” asked Gage. 

“No, I didn’t. In fact, I can’t do 
that until about day after tomorrow, 
but will at that time.” 

“Well, that’s a definitestatement, and 
though this is unusual, Mr. Williams, 
I'll have the release executed and give 
you the chattel mortgage,” said the 
banker, and it was done. 

The days went by and Williams sent 
no check. Finally the matter was 
given to Updyke with instructions to 
proceed as he thought best. Mitchell, 
Williams’ lawyer, maintained that 
Williams’ promise to take up the note 
was within the Statute of Frauds and a 
suit barred, for that statute says in 
every state that ‘No action shall 
be brought upon special promise to 
pay the debt of another unless the 
promise be in writing and signed by 
the party to be charged or his agent.” 

But Updyke recalled the unusual 
thing Gage had done in releasing that 
chattel mortgage for Williams. 

“Here,” he said “‘just read this case 
of Dyer v. Gibson, 16 Wis., 557. 
As it happened when Gage yielded to 
the request of your man for that release 
he did just the proper thing, for that 
act ‘tedk Williams’ promise out of the 
Statute of Frauds and made it an 
original promise based on a good 
‘consideration. That consideration is 
the advantage waived by Gage and 
gained ‘by Williams by the release of 
the bank’s first lien. What do you say 
mow, Mitchell?” 

Mitchell read the illustrative case 
from ‘Wisconsin, supporting the rule 
stated in the textbook. 

“Well, Williams always intended to 
pay the note,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll see that 
he does it tomorrow if you’ll just hold 
up on that suit.” 

“Righto,” agreed Updyke. 


Thirty-three 


Lmportant 
Banking Operations 
t Once! 


By the old time methods of Note and Loan Registration there are 
at least five separate and distinct operations, involving a great 
expenditure of time and labor and at the same time permitting many 
errors due to copying being made. The modern method known as the 


OPERATION 
REGISTER 


Eliminates every one of these objectionable features at one stroke. 
Every record, the permanent register, the tickler, the notice, and the 
makers and endorsers liability records, is made at once, there is no 
copying, and the 95% of all errors which accountants agree are 
attendant thereto are eliminated. 


It is the Note Register System that CUTS COSTS, SAVES TIME, 
and MAKES SATISFIED CLIENTS for every bank using it. 


Read What Other Banks Say 


‘From the experience that we have had, we could 
under no circumstances be induced to go back to 
the old system of handling records of this nature.” 
—The Anthracite Trust Co., Scranton, Pa. 


“**#installed by us in 1916, we find that it en- 
ables us to handle work at a great saving of time. 
***We are well pleased with its practical work- 
ing.””—Peoples National Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


“We gladly recommend it to any bank desirous “The longer we use it, the more its features 
of getting away from old methods.”—Kalamazoo become apparent.”—Farmers State Bank, Oxford, 
National, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mich. 


bd For complete literature describing the system in detail. It will 
W rite | oday be sent to any Bank or Banker interested, to show the way to 


better Banking Methods. 


Tue Union Savincs Systems Co. 
‘*Good Things for Banks’’ 


Lancaster, Pa. 


CANADIAN DistrisutTors: Business Systems Ltp., Toronto 
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Thirty-four 


Copper- 


“—and 
little village 
of 350” 


the demand for the Liberty Bell 
Home Safe forced the bank to re- 
order in 10 days time! 


Commodore, Pa., has a population of 
350. It has no newspaper that a bank 
might use to bring the L'berty Bell to the 
attention of the public. The Peoples Bank 
of Commodore could only display it in 
their window, but this was all that was 
necessary. Under date of March 14th, 
Cashier A. C. Brothers writes as follews: 


“‘Will you enter our order for another 100 of 
these Bells. I must confess that I have never 


seen anything quite like it, when it comes to the 
demand for these Bells. We opened our bank 
on March 4th in this little country town, and 
in ten days from the opening day, we have two 
Liberty Bell Banks left, and the only reason 
that we have them is that we promised to hold 
them for one of our valued customers. If you 
can do anything towards rushing our order, it 
will be greatly appreciated.’’ 
In the smallest hamlet or the largest city, 
the Liberty Bell Bank meets with instant 
demand. It appeals to true Americans— 
everywhere. And no wonder—for in it is 
reflected all the sentiment one feels for the 
old Liberty Bell. With it, your bank 
would enjoy a distinct advantage over 
competition that would be shown in new 
faces and increased deposits. 


A complete Publicity Department 
co-operates with the bank to se- 
cure the widest distribution for the 
Liberty Bell Home Safe. Special 
campaigns are prepared, strong 
newspaper copy furnished, and val- 
uable suggestions made that have 
proven successful in other cities. 
This service is rendered our cus- 


tomers WITHOUT CHARGE. 


This coupon will bring a Liberty Bell Bank with key 
your inspection. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co., 
Madison Ave. & W. 103rd St., Cleveland, 0. 


Without obligation to us please send a Liberty 
Bell Bank with key for our inspection. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Outlook: A Questionnaire 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, New York City 


URING the doldrums of the sum- 

mer just passed, our firm sent 

out a questionnaire to one thousand 

bankers in all parts of the country to 

elicit information in regard to business 
conditions and advertising. 

Eight questions were asked as fol- 
lows: 

1. Are banking and general busi- 
ness conditions improving in your sec- 
tion? 

2. Are banks in your part of the 
country offering loan accommodations 
at present? 

3. In the light of your experience 
or observation, which departments of a 
bank do you think can be most profit- 
ably advertised? 

4. Inthe order of their importance 
from a banking standpoint, what are 
the leading industries of your locality? 

5. Do you believe that banks in 
their advertising should offer service to 
any specific class of customers such as 
farmers, manufacturers, women, etc.? 

6. Do you regard it as one of the 
functions of a bank to warn the public 
against unsafe investments and is there 
need of such advice in your territory? 

7. Do you believe the average 
banker gives the attention to his ad- 
vertising and business building pro- 
gram that this side of his business 
deserves? 

8. How much do you think a bank 
should spend annually in advertising, 
based upon a percentage of deposits or 
a percentage of profits? 

Answers were received from 240 
banks and bankers, probably as high a 
proportion of returns as could have been 
expected in the middle of a very hot 
summer and in view of the fact that 
probably many of the bankers were 
already pretty well exhausted by their 
efforts to answer Mr. Edison’s famous 
questionnaire. 

Out of the 240 answers to the first 
question, “Are banking and general 
business conditions improving in your 
section?” 141 said conditions were im- 
proving. Some qualified their affirma- 
tive with the adverb “slowly” or 
“slightly.” Seventy-five said that con- 
ditions at that time (July 1) had not 
yet begun to improve, and 15 said that 
things were at a standstill. Answers 
from the West seemed to be more 
optimistic than those from other sec- 
tions of the country. On the whole, 
these representative answers give en- 
couragement as to the general situa- 
tion, and later developments have not 
tended to destroy that incipient 
optimism. 

The entire 240 answered the ques- 
tion “Are banks in your part of the 


country offering loan accommodations 
at present?” Ninety said “yes,” 53 
“no,” and 67 replied that they were 
filling the needs of their customers 
only. Others said that they were offer- 
ing loans only when necessary to keep 
customers or when there seemed to be 
urgent need to protect themselves and 
their customers. 

In replying to the third question 
about which departments of a bank 
can be most advantageously adver- 
tised, the consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that the Savings Department is 
the one that can be most profitably 
advertised. Out of 240 answers, the 
Savings Department was mentioned 
128 times. Nineteen bankers thought 
that all departments should be adver- 
tised equally, 10 mentioned par- 
ticularly the Commercial Banking 
Department and there were others who 
thought that the emphasis should be 
placed on the trust, general banking, 
checking, service or other special fea- 
tures, including the reliability of the 
institution. Of course, in answering 
this question, the banker would be in- 
fluenced by his own local conditions. 
For instance, if his bank had just put 
in a Trust Department, he would 
naturally feel that that ought to 
be advertised more than any other 
department for the time being. Or if 
he had just installed a new nest of safe 
deposit boxes, he would feel disposed 
to give the bulk of his advertising to 
that department for a while. 

There is perhaps no particular ad- 
vantage in summarizing the answers to 
question four inasmuch as these re- 
plies differed in almost every case 
according to the location of the bank, 
from the resort city bank that said that 
hotels and boarding houses were the 
chief industries, to the wide scope of 
activities that a Pittsburgh bank would 
naturally mention. 

Most answers to question five were 
in the affirmative, but 77 said they do 
not believe that a bank in its adver- 
tising should offer service to any 
specific class of customers. 

The consensus of opinion in regard 
to the point raised by question seven 
was that most bankers undoubtedly do 
not give the proper attention to their 
advertising although they are doing so 
to a greater extent right along. There 
are only a very few pessimistic ones 
who seem to be Doubting Thomases on 
the advertising proposition. Some of 
these said that “too much money is 
wasted in advertising.” And they are 
not far wrong at that, but the moral is 
not to cut out advertising but to adver- 
tise more wisely. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Thirty-five 


How Harvey Blodgett Started Something 


an ORGANIZED thrift movement. ‘There 

have been many sporadic attempts by various 
interests attended by more or less success; but nearly 
all lacking a vital element — permanency. 


The Harvey Blodgett Company, a permanent, well 
organized institution of national repute in the bank- 
ing field, IS, we like to believe, the greatest 
“nation-wide thrift movement” existence. 
Millions of pieces of dynamic, inspirational thrift 
literature issue yearly from its et and find their 
way into the hands of potential capitalists. Many 
of our banker friends tell us that this organization 
has no peer in sensing the national need for thrift 
inspiration and providing the material to meet it. 

So here IS a permanently organized, experienced, 
functioning, nation-wide “thrift campaign.” No 
need to hold meetings, to appoint committees, to 
consider ways and means and provide for financing 
a campaign. No long waits upon copy writers, 
artists, engravers. The material is ready. No 
need for experimentation. Plans which have been 
amply proved are prepared. Many banks are now 
conducting individual thrift campaigns with the 
aid of this company. It can be truthfully said 
that it IS the source and center of a thrift move- 
ment of broad national scope which is making its 
remarkable influence felt in communities in every 
part of the land. 


| are long there has been a recognized need of 


* * * 


Some months ago Harvey Blodgett and associ- 
ates conceived the idea of having this organization 
foster a national thrift movement of broader scope 
with a more definite goal in view. We believed that 
greater results will obtain, nationally, through con- 
centration on one Big Idea, that of DOUBLING 
THE NATION’S SAVINGS in double quick time. 
And, applying the idea to the individual, inspiring 
him to double his savings, and then to double them 
again. 

The material offered for this purpose was proved 
material, for already banks were reporting remark- 
able results from its use. It was upon these results, 
some of them astonishing, that the Blodgett organi- 
zation predicated its belief that the savings of the 
nation CAN be doubled in a fraction of the time 
indicated by current statistics, through the inten- 
sive use of proper media. 


* * * 


The need of a guidebook, a textbook of thrift 
development was apparent; so, out of an abundant 


ett 2 and 


District Offices: 


Harvey Blodgett Company 


Business Building for Banks 


UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, ST. PAUL. MINN. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


experience Mr. Blodgett wrote a book ‘‘Double 
Your Savings; It Can Be Done,” which was offered 
to banks at its cost price of one dollar the copy. 


In this book a modern theory and plan of thrift 
development were outlined in detail. The reception 
ig received was most gratifying: The financial 
press praised it generously. Hundreds of bankers 
expressed their appreciation of its sound logic and 
helpfulness. Hundreds expressed a determination 
to “carry on” with the plan suggested in this 
dynamic book. Many ordered copies to give their 
directors in order to enlist their sympathetic 
support. 


A feature of the book was the proposal that the 
bank make a decision to institute a campaign 
forthwith to double its savings deposits. The 
slogan “Double Your Savings; It Can Be Done” 
was suggested as a good one for the bank itself to 
adopt, and for the bank to pass on as a personal 
slogan for savers. This slogan was dedicated to 
banks and to the public in the expectation that it 
would become nationally adopted. This expec- 
tation is now well on toward realization. An 
attractive device, not copyrighted nor trade-marked, 
was designed; electrotypes for the bank’s printed 
matter and newspaper advertising are sold to banks 
at the nominal price of one dollar each. Non- 
clients of the company as well asclients are accorded 
the privilege of using the slogan and device. The 
company is preparing special newspaper copy for 
its own clients, with the “‘double your savings” idea 
as the underlying theme. 


* * * 


And thus was organized and launched a new 
nation-wide thrift. movement, its watchword 
“Double Your Savings; It Can Be Done.” The 
publicity given it has awakened a widespread inter- 
est. Bankers have realized, after reading the book, 
that there are acres of diamonds under their feet. 
Many have launched campaigns locally. The 
Service Department of the Harvey Blodgett Com- 
pany, in keeping with the slogan of the organization, 
*‘After we sell we serve,” is rendering unstinted aid 
to banks which use the company’s facilities for 
carrying on a “Double Your Savings” campaign. 


Will the campaign succeed? It IS succeeding. 
And any bank can participate in its benefits. Cor- 
respondence concerning measures is invited. Our 
Service and Promotion departments await your 
inquiries. 


DOUBLE 
Your 


Savings 
It CAN be done 


BOSTON, LOS ANGELES 
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The address cards-used in the Address-Press 
can be stenciled on the same typewriter you 
are now using in your office. Each stencil is 
good for 10,000 Sugecaiene and prints address- 
es which cannot be distinguished from type- 
writing. These Address Cards are filed card- 


index fashion. 


of 


The Address-Press costs much less than a 
typewriter. You can start using it on as few 
names as you wish and easily develop this list 
until it covers every prospective customer. 
Sears Roebuck & Company of Chicago use the 
Address-Press on a list of 7,000,000 names, 


The Address-Press automatically transfers 
addresses from the indexed stencils to your 
circulars,etc.,at aspeed of 60 per minute. Uncle 
Sam’s big army of Postmen are then ready to 
go to work for you, delivering your sales-talks 

irect to the people you want to reach, for 1 
cent per call;—thus eliminating profit-killing 
railroad fares, hotel bills and expensive selling 
crews. A 3 far the quickest and most profitable 
way to sell goods nowadays! 


d for our Free Book ‘*Mec 
teal 


The Elliott Co. 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


(Continued from page 34) 


On the question of how much a bank 
should spend annually in advertising, 
there was a wide divergence of opinion, 
and there were comparatively few 
who had no views to express. 

Five per cent of the profits was by 
far the most popular amount, though 
half as many thought that even 10 
per cent of the profits was not too 
much to spend. for advertising in a 
year. It is apparent in some cases 
that 5 per cent of net profits would not 
really be enough to advertise properly. 

Other ways of figuring included 

1 per cent of deposits. 

2 per cent of gross income. 

1 per cent of capital. 

$1.3314 per $100 of average deposits. 

1/5 of 1 per cent of resources (first 
year). 

1/10 of 1 per cent of resources (after 
first year). 

A California bank said 5 per cent of 
deposits, and an Indiana bank said 
20 per cent of net profits. 

Other interesting answers were as 
follows: 

“This depends upon legal rate 
governing loans, net income, etc. Our 
net profits are .002 per cent on the 
turnover. Can’t spend much for ad- 
vertising on this basis.” 

“Depends upon character of ac- 
counts.” 

The president of a Washington, 
D.C.,banksays: ‘The amount spent 
will depend upon the object in view. 
Circumstances will have to be the 
guide.” 

“Never considered a budget but 
buy what advertising is needed.” 

“Hard to determine. Should cer- 
tainly have some relation to net profits 
rather than deposits. Should say the 
equivalent of a month’s net earnings 
as an annual appropriation would not 
be out of line.” 

“We believe in conservative, con- 
sistent advertising without special 
regard to deposits, looking ahead to 
future deposits and profits.” 

“Competition has much to do with 

“Entirely theoretical and individual. 
Impossible to set a percentage basis 
except by analytical experience.” 

“Most banks figure 1 per cent of 
surplus and profits or 1/10 of one 
per cent of deposits annually, but 
according to circumstances it should be 
more or less than that.” 

F. Ellsworth, vice-president, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La., says: 

“For banks of $10,000,000 or more, 
about 1/10 of 1 per cent of deposits; 
for banks of less than $10,000,000 de- 
posits, a larger proportion, running 
from say 1/5 of 1 per cent to % of 
1 per cent of deposits. For banks 
with less than $1,000,000 perhaps as 
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high as 1 per cent of deposits.” 


THE BURROUGHS 


CONVERTING 


(COLLECTIONS 


INTO CASH 


Why waste time and 
money by allowingyour 
cash or collection items 
to lose a day in bank 
or post office? 


Sending your business 
to this bank for collec- 
tion is equivalent to 
sending it direct. 


Our twenty-four-hour 
Transit Department, 
which receives and dis- 
patches mail day and 
night, insures you 
against avoidable 
delay. 


All items handled at 
par for correspondents. 
No charge for tele- 
graphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book “*Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 

RAWSON & EVANS CO., & Washington 


» Sts., CHICAGO 


You Should Have 
Fastest, Simplest, Most Economical 
Addressing System a 
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“I have no idea of the specific per- 
centage. Think it depends on condi- 
tion of the community, whether 
population is increasing or decreasing 
and on condition of the bank 
itself.” 

‘“‘As much as the results justify.” 

“This is difficult to answer intelli- 
gently as the cost of advertising to the 
small or new bank is practically the 
same as that of the older and larger 
one, while there may be a vast dif- 
ference in their profits or deposits.” 

“A bank with one million deposits 
should expend at least $2,500 a year in 
advertising.” 

“The business we have built up 
against strong, old established com- 
petition has no doubt come from our 
aggressive advertising. We are warm 
believers in it and intend to increase 
instead of decrease the amount we 
are now spending.”—The Bluefield 
National Bank, Bluefield, W. Va. 

“What you can afford,” says a 
South Dakota bank. 

“Have no theory—should do it 
adequately, let cost be what it may.” 

An Indianapolis bank says: “It 
should be on a budget proportioned to 
what the bank hopes to accomplish 
and in line with its earning ability.” 

The vice-president of a large Detroit 
bank says: “The amount a bank 
should spend annually in advertising 
should be based upon a percentage of 
its profits the same as its dividends 
would be based, and should be, in my 
opinion, declared in the same manner — 
a percentage say for your dividend to 
your stockholders and a percentage for 
advertising in an endeavor to increase 
that dividend to stockholders.” 

Most correspondents answered 
emphatically and affirmatively the 
question, “‘Do you regard it as one of 
the functions of a bank to warn the 
public against unsafe investments, and 
is there need of such advice in your 
territory?” But some thought a bank’s 
motives might be open to miscon- 
struction in this connection and a great 
many thought that it was almost use- 
less to give such advice, as it ap- 
parently is so generally unheeded. 

On the whole, the answers received 
from this questionnaire indicate that 
advertising is seriously regarded by the 
average banker of today and that he is 
giving an increasing amount of study 
to its problems and possibilities. 


Not Much Satisfaction 


“I called on that banker’s daughter, 
last night and her father kicked me 
out.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Called to see him at the bank this 
morning and protested about it.” 

*‘What did he say?” 

“Said the usual banking fee for 
‘noting a protest’ was $3.” 


Thirty-seven 


Burglars Foiled Again 


| fifteen banks throughout the country Dillon Locks recently 
prevented burglars from gaining admittance to the vaults after 
the regular combination had been completely destroyed. 


“On the morning of the 4th of June, yegg- “On the night of August 8 an attempt was 
men visited our bank and broke the lock off made to enter the vault by knocking off the 
from one of our vault doors and then drove de > 
the lock from the inside, and the vault door combination box and then trying to pry the 
would have been open to them had it not been door off by main strength, but the attempt 
for your lock, which had been installed about failed. The relocking device saved us.” 
a year previous. 


W. W. WALKER, Cashier, R. R. HAMILTON, Cashier, 
Macksburg National Bank, Bank of Amoret, 
Macksburg, Iowa Amoret, Mo. 


In addition to being made positively burglar proof, vault doors equipped with 
Dillon Locks receive a ten per cent reduction in insurance rates. The Dillon 
Lock relocks all regular bolts when combination is destroyed by pulling or 
punching the pin, destroying it with explosives or burning it out with acetylene 
gases. Operates only when door is attacked. We now have 3700 locks installed 
throughout the United States. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: An opinion in favor of the Dillon 
Lock Works against Anakin Lock Works—in the Anakin 
vs. Dillon infringement case—was rendered by Special 
Master in the United States Courts July 20, 1921. 


Dillon Locks, combined with the Dillon Electrical systems of alarms, also 
Dillon Daylight Holdup Protector which prevents the burglar from locking the 


banker in the vault during a daylight holdup, protect the bank against night 
attacks and daylight holdups. 


We line vaults with 1-4" to 1" steel 
Distributors in all states Write for further irformation today 


DILLON LOCK WORKS, Fort Dodge, lowa 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 
2. For checks listed. 
3. For deposit tickets not 


listed. 
4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 
The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 
Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 


Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 
The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 

Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 

machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1014 Dime Bank Building DETROIT, MICH 
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Your Deposits 

Growing ? 

You can increase your deposits and 

make your bank more successful and 


of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


prints anything that can betypewritten, 

te handwritten, drawn or ruled—form 

Pe letters with the clean-cut appearance 

aes of neatly typed originals—bulletins— 

illustrated circulars and forms—with- 

out typesetting, without trouble and 
almost without cost. 


ONLY ONE MODEL 
$43.50 COMPLETE 


The Rotospeed does anything that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is sold by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other ee and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try itout. Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at any price. It will save its cost before 
you have to decide whether or not you want to 
keep it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
625 E. Third Street Dayton, Ohio 


AILNOW 


The Rotospeed Co. 
625 E. Third St. Dayton, 0. 


Please send me, without obli- 
gation, details of your free trial 
of offer, descriptive booklet and 

samples of work printed on the 
Rotospeed. 
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Co-operative Advertising for 
Savings 
(Continued from page 21) 
folder entitled, “Vital Facts About 


Property,” put out by the Trust De- 
partment of this institution. 


SERIES of sixteen ads on ‘“‘Fore- 
casting the Future of Your Busi- 
ness” was published by the Central 


_ National Bank, of Oakland, Calif. The 


titles of the advertisements are as 
follows: “‘Forecasting the Future of 
Your Business;” ‘‘Your Business and 
the Weather Vane;” *‘How Crops Affect 
Your Business;” “How the Attitude 
of the Government Affects Your Busi- 
ness;” “Bank Clearings are the Pulse 
of Business;” “The Story the Death 
Notice Tells;’ ‘What the Building 
Permits Tell the Business Man;” 
“Forecasting Your Business for 1921;” 
““Lessening Credit Losses by Watching 
Court Records;” “The Cost of Money 
and Your Business;” ‘The Story the 
Automobile Registrations Tell;’’ ‘“‘The 
Day’s Sales and the Weather;” “‘Cash- 
ing In on Footsteps;” “How the New 
Parking Ordinance has Affected Re- 
tailers;” “From Now On—the Best 
Man Wins;” “Our Tested Banking 
System is Prepared to Work Out Con- 
structive Programs.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., trust 

company had an _ employees’ 
contest for new business a few months 
ago. The number of new accounts 
opened was 2,596. The total initial 
deposits were $157,832.90. 


MONG the booklets and other 

printed matter which have come 

to my attention in the past month, the 
following seem worthy of comment: 

“Historic Milwaukee.” This is a 
portfolio containing sepia proofs of a 
series of twenty-four advertisements 
used in Milwaukee papers to usher in 
Milwaukee’s Diamond Jubilee, pub- 
lished by the First Wisconsin National 
Bank. The same bank has also issued 
a simplified home budget book and a 
“Kitchen Kalendar.” 

“Fifty Years of Honesty and Good 
Will.” Good historical booklet of the 
East Bridgewater Savings Bank, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

“The Story of the First National 
Bank of Jefferson City, Missouri.” 
This is another historical booklet 
published on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the bank mentioned. Population 
of city, 15,000; guests of the bank on 
the birthday, 1,500; new accounts re- 
ceived in one day totaled $25,000 
initial deposits. 

““A Valuable Service at Moderate 
Cost” is an illustrated folder descrip- 
tive of the Securities Custody Service 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
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Market Worth 
Investigating 


direct and indirect 
purchasing power of 
America’s financial institu- 
tions is tremendous. Banks 
represent the cream of the 
national market in a great 
many lines. They are pre- 
ferred, immediate prospects 
in scores of others. And aside 
from their special needs, they 
are large consumers of staple 
business commodities. 


Banking has been the most 
staple of industries in the 
period of inflation and defla- 
tion through which business 
has passed. Bank operations 
and purchases probably have 
been closer to normal than 
those of any other one voca- 
tional group. 


The Burroughs Clearing 
House, with its 52,000 cir- 
culation, delivers 100 per 
cent of this rich market to 
advertisers, reaching one or 
more executives in every bank 
in the United States and 
Canada. 


If you are manufacturing or 
distributing nationally a prod- 
uct that banks use or should 
use, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this medium. We 
shall be glad to send further 
details without obligation to 
you. 


Burroughs 
Clearing House 


Detroit : Michigan 


PLAY SAFE! 


From Loss or Theft 
Protect your safe deposit box trans- 
actions with 


Received THE 
Deposited AUTOMATIC 
i Paid TIME STAMP 
- Credited 


> For Discount futable record 
SX Entered of exact date 
minute, clerk 


customer, etc. 
Prevents misunderstanding— 

reserves g will. 

ion’t wart for a serious loss— 
act now-getan Automatic Time 
Stamp and prevent it. 
Guaranteed accurate. Used by 
f scores of banks, including Fed- 
A eral Reserve Banks and 
™ Branches. Write for folder. 
The Automatic Time Stamp Co. 

162 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


\ er BANKING 


Tells how you can prepare to take 
cashier's place studying at 
home in spare time. Send for copy at once. 
Edgar G. Alcorn, President 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
37 McLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
Don’t Blame the Doctor 


(Continued from page 12) 


and the boys each receiving the same 
folder on the same day—many indi- 
viduals who live outside the territory 
| served by the bank—many workers 
_ who never did save and never will— 
_ stenographers and shop girls who spend 
_ everything they own on clothes and 
_ will continue to do so until they get 
married—in short, at least half the 

circulars might just as well have been 

addressed to Mr. Paper Bailer at the 

start. And not one in fifty really 
| reaches the great source of the savings 
/ impulse, the wife of the wage-earner. 
) What else could the bank do, you 
ask? Itissimple. Spend more money 
on preparation and less on postage and 
printing. Give the typist a carefully 
worked out list of streets and districts 
comprising the territory your bank 
naturally serves—territory to which 
the bank is easily accessible. Then 
address to wives only — most directories 
give them in parenthesis. If the direc- 
tory gives employment also, pick wives 
of wage-earners in preference to others. 
If your directory does not give such 
information, don’t start the campaign 
at all. Use the newspaper instead. 
If the method of addressing circulars 
| indiscriminately from the directory 
was used in the case of safe deposit 
or checking account advertising— 
services that are much less universally 
usable than savings—the waste would 
be correspondingly greater. 

On top of all this, there is the per- 
centage of error in the directory to be 
considered, and it is usually large. 

In short, there are two simple 
principles of direct-by-mail advertising 
distribution: 

First, don’t consider a person as a 
prospect for any service unless you are 
sure that he or she is in a position to 
use that service. 

Second, after you have picked your 
prospect, get the correct address. 

In other words, never send bond cir- 
culars to the poorhouse, nor circularize 
the man who left town month before 
last. 

The first proposition is one of elimi- 
nation. Build your mailing list for 
each service that you expect to adver- 
tise. These lists may be separate, or 
they may be in the form of the central 
file, or they may be purchased commer- 
cial lists, or directories, or telephone 
books. In any event, after your list is 
built or obtained, eliminate question- 
able names. Don’t take a chance. 
Know that your man is actually in the 
market for the service advertised. 

To illustrate various methods of 
selection and elimination of prospects, 
and obtaining of addresses, let us con- 
sider the building of a trust mailing 
list. 

To be a prospect for trust business a 


| 


not make 
your checks 


on the money you invest? 


Put your “‘check dollars’? to work. Make them do 
a double service for you. You CAN! 

Properly “‘sell’’ the idea of additional security 
against loss — get behind your additional service with 
a powerful push for new accounts. Then your “‘check 
expense” will become a DIVIDEND EARNER for 
your bank. 

Thousands of banks ARE NOW DOING IT. They changed 


an — on their balance sheets—changed their ‘“‘expense’’ to 
“pro’ ts ” 

By using these Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks vigorously, 
with the free advertising we furnish, you can make your checks 
PAY DIVIDENDS too. 

Let ou: representative tell you how, or write us im- 
mediately for the facts. New accounts are waiting on 
your ACTION. 


| 

: 
“4 

| 
| 
| 


i” $1,000.00 of check 
"insurance against fraud- 
ae ulent alterations, issued 
Pros without charge, covers each user 
against loss. 


| 
~ The Bankers Supply Company 


, 1 The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
me NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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An Open Letter 
to Bank Officials 


and Directors on 


Holdup 


Insurance 


My Dear Sirs: 


If a representative of your 
surety Company called and made 
the statement that he could now 
offer you a policy that would: 


(a) Preventinjury to officials 
and employees, in the 
event of an attempted 
daylight “‘holdup”— 


(b) Safeguard all cash and 
securities in the same 
contingency— 


(c) Prevent at the outset, 
a bank “‘holdup’”’ and 
capture the bandits— 


Would 
Of course, 


all at one initial cost. 
you be interested? 
you would! 


Send us specifications of your 
present glass equipment, sepa- 
rating the public space from the 
working space, and we shall advise 
you what the cost of this insur- 
ance will be. 


Awaiting your reply, we are 
Faithfully yours, 


Safetee Glass Company, 
Sole Manufacturers 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


C. A. McCusker 


CAM:BT Sales Manager. 
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man must first of all have money, and 
lots of it. Building the trust list, 
therefore, consists of the selection of 
moneyed men. All right—go after 
them. Get names from your own 
commercial account ledgers, consider- 
ing average balance. Get them from 
your bond department. Get them from 
club lists. Pick renters of large safe- 
deposit boxes. Go to the courthouse 
and select heavy taxpayers. Look up 
records of big Liberty bond buyers. Go 
through the directory and other avail- 
able records for names of officers and 
directors in large local companies. 
Get names of heavy stock or bond 
holders in companies for which your 
bank is registrar or transfer agent. 
Add such names as you may think of at 
random. Then make a little file card 
for every name from every source, and 
correlate them. ‘This eliminates dupli- 
cations. 

Now begin to cut out dead timber. 
Consider each card carefully. This 
man has moved his business to another 
city. That one has just gone through 
bankruptcy. This fellow is a director 
in a rival bank. Jones, here—his 
company is a little dinkey one—he’s 
president, but it “doesn’t mean any- 
thing.” We've got this man’s uncle, 
and he has all the money in that 
family—ditch the nephew. When 
you're through with the list, give it to 
every other officer in your bank, or 
have them all go over it together — and 
if there is any possible reason why a 
name does not represent a real live 
prospect, cut it out. 

Now you have your list, and you 
must verify addresses. Take the tele- 
phone book, city directory, bank 
records, your central file, if you have 
one, club addresses — anything that you 
can find that will answer your purpose. 
Then send your first circular first-class 
mail, so that material improperly 
addressed will be returned to the bank. 
This gives the final check, and is worth 
the cost of extra postage —for if it isn’t 
done, material will continue to be sent 
to false addresses until kingdom come. 
If a circular comes back, either get the 
correct address of the prospect or take 
him out of your list. He may be 
worth a million, but it won’t do the 
bank any good if the circular goes into 
someone else’s mail box. 

The same principles hold good in the 
case of lists for other services. Be 
sure that the recipient of your safe- 
deposit literature, for instance, has 
something to put in a box if he rents 
one. A good way to select safe- 
deposit prospects is the central file 
method of cross index—select all cus- 
tomers of your bond, trust, certificate 
of deposit and commercial depart- 
ments (considering average balances) 
who have not yet rented safe-deposit 
boxes. For checking account pros- 
pects, select bond, trust, certificate of 
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deposit and safe-deposit customers who 
have not yet opened checking accounts. 
If you haven’t the facilities for a cross- 
check that will yield this information 
in your bank, the same method must 
be followed as in the case of the trust 
list above described. The prospects 
must be selected from general lists and 
sources of information, and their cor- 
rect addresses obtained. 

Haphazard mailing is like hunting 
partridges with a shotgun, and then 
shooting at every bird that flies on the 
chance that perhaps it is a partridge. 
The real advertising distributor, like 
the real sportsman, spots his bird first 
and shoots with a rifle—and shoots 
straight. 

In a certain industrial city of the 
middle west the directory publishing 
company estimates that a directory one 
year old is 75 per cent incorrect, and a 
new directory is 20 per cent incorrect 
when published. Turnover in popu- 
lation of industrial cities is enormous. 

Salesmen tell us that if one prospect 
out of every ten buys, sales are good. 

Suppose, then, that a bank sends out 
10,000 circulars—10,000 little sales- 
men. It addresses them from a four 
months’ old directory. Five thousand 
carry wrong addresses. Half of those 
bearing correct addresses reach people 
who are not really prospects for the 
service advertised—another 2,500 
gone. The remaining 2,500 bring in 
250 customers — 10 per cent. 

But even these customers do not all 
come in immediately. It may take 
six months before the suggestion con- 
tained in the circular will actually take 
effect. During the first few weeks 
fifty, perhaps, come into the bank. 

The bank figures the percentage of 
fifty to 10,000, fires its advertiser, gets 
another, and starts out to do the same 
thing all over again. 

I wonder how much literally ‘“mis- 
directed energy” Uncle Sam’s mail 
men are carrying around on their 
backs? 

The only way out is to get instruc- 
tions from the doctor and take the 
pills as and when directed—then, and 
not until then, can you blame the 


doctor. 
New Booklets 


“What the United States Navy is 
Doing at San Diego.” An illustrated 
description of the United States Naval 
Base at that place, put out by the 
Southern Trust and Commerce Bank. 
The same institution has also issued a 
map and street guide of San Diego and 
land and road maps of the Imperial 
Valley. 

“Banking By Mail.” Aclear and in- 
teresting booklet on this subject by 
the Cleveland Trust Company. 

“Business and Banking.” A good 
little house organ of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, Billings, Mont. 
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SECONDS and 


| 


of every 


IGNATU 


Signature cards, filed in box drawers, 
out of sight, out of reach—are not 
referred to as often as they should be— 
it’s inconvenient —takes time. 


Bankers everywhere have admitted 
the impracticability—yes, the impossi- 
bility, of attempting to verify every 
semi-doubtful signature with the old 
type of hidden signature cards. 


WITH ‘YOUR SIGNATURE RECORD 
ACME EQUIPPED—EVERY NAME IN 
SIGHT —A GLANCE—THE SPEED AND 
ACCURACY OF THE EYE—GIVES THE 
TELLER THE WHOLE STORY. 


Acme Equipment visualizes signature records and permits signaling 
the condition of each account—no funds; stop payment; account 
overdrawn, etc. 


To get all this information requires no more time when 
Acme Equipment is used than it does to turn over a check 
to see if it is endorsed. 


Acme Visible Equipment is now effectively serving in every depart- 
ment of modern banking institutions; it is applicable to every active 
record, multiplying its value, making it instantly accessible, saving 
clerical labor and greatly improving service to patrons. 


Filling out the coupon will bring you all the facts about this ‘‘all steel but 
the cards” Acme VISIBLE Equipment which every bank should have 


cACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


2 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY a 
| 2 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
| Gentlemen: We are interested in equipment for the following: | 
No. Cards Kind of Record | 
Name 
| Street No. | 
Individual Town and State m 


CME 
ACME 
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BANKERS ATTENTION 


Checks in Combinations 


We are making special combination runs of lithographed 
Pocket Checks and Customers’ Checks in quantities, at 
prices that cannot fail to be attractive to you. 

Let us have a memorandum of your requirements and we 
shall take pleasure in sending you samples with quotations. 
We specialize on National Safety and Safety Check Papers 
with special designs, that is to say, the name of the bank 
worked into the paper. We can quote most attractive prices 
in quantities and have a large line of samples of beautiful 
designs which we shall be pleased to furnish upon request. 


YounGc & SELDEN ComMPANY 
The Pioneer Bank Stationers of Baltimore 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Lithographers 
Blank Book Makers 


Printers 
Steel Plate Printers 


Statements, Ledger Leaves and Trays for Burroughs Posting Machine 


Extend and upbuild Your Savings 
Account Business by the aid and 
use of our banks. Tt is the most 


m Economical Method. 


Stronghart De Luxe 
Home Savings 


Bank 


We are distributing to 
banking institutions 


COMPLIMENTARY a 

A ci beautiful photogravure of 
arn ** The First Savings 

Teller Bank in the World’’ 

Write us today for samples, Write us for one today. 


also our 60-page catalog It’s yours for the asking. 


illustrating our superb line 
of Pocket Savings Banks 


and Home Safes. Our Banks have the en- 
& dorsement of thousands of 
Bank Signs and the best banking and 


financial institutions in 


Thrift Incentives America and abroad. 


We manufacture over 


twenty styles and Stronghart Company 
. Wal ve., 
The Leading Line CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
in the World EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
Times Square Building, 
New York City. 
Illustration showing Eccen- 
tric Hinged Bottom. The Stronghart 
Ideal Construction. It Service Corporation 
allows the Teller to empty —Affiliated. 
the Bank quickly and snap 
the bottom shut without (Personal Service to 
the use of the key. Banking Institutions. ) 
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Then They Invented the 
**Blue Ticket’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


Robert Ringling, a general storekeeper 
at Ray’s Corners, Ohio. It is the 
first time Ringling has bought from 
the Root & McBride Company. The 
salesman is supposed to get a bank 
reference for the credit department. 
“You haven’t any bank in Ray’s Cor- 
ners, have you?” he asks innocently. 
“No, we haven’t, that’s one thing we 
lack,” answers Ringling, “‘but there 
is a good bank at Jefferson, four 
miles north, where we get excellent 
service.” 

So the salesman notes “Bank of 
Jefferson” on his order and when this 
notation reaches H. V. Reed, the 
credit manager, he sits down and 
writes to the Bank of Jefferson that 
Robert Ringling has placed an order 
for $200, that it is the first time the 
Root & McBride Company has dealt 
with the customer and that a frank 
expression of opinion concerning him is 
desired. 

““You see,’ says Reed, “‘most of the 
inquiries we make of banks are on 
‘first orders’ and we usually have little 
or no information to give. We know, 
for instance, nothing at all about 
Ringling and what we want to know 
is this: 

“First—his general character and 
reputation in the community. 

“Second — how he pays his bills. 

“Third —his financial responsibility. 

“Of course we don’t expect to get 
any state secrets. But if Ringling is a 
borrower, the Bank of Jefferson would 
have his statement and could give us 
information based on that, particularly 
as to his financial responsibility. 

With but little inquiry they could 
determine how ‘he pays his bills, and 
they already know his general charac- 
ter and reputation, just as they know 
that of everybody who lives within ten 
miles of Jefferson. If he is not a bor- 
rower, but is a depositor, either com- 
mercial or savings, we would like that 
information—not the amount of his 
balance, of course, but just the fact 
that he is a customer of the bank, 
what kind of a customer and anything 
definite that the bank knows or thinks 
about him that will guide us in de- 


worth of our merchandise. 

“‘We would rather a bank would say: 
‘We don’t know but think so and so’ 
than to say: ‘Mr. Ringling is a nice 
young man.’ 

*‘We want the facts — definite facts — 
without ambiguity.” 

Now what does the bank credit man 
want to know when he writes to the 
mercantile man? 

“Suppose Jacob Jones, retail hard- 
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ware dealer, comes into our bank for 


termining whether he is good for $200. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


a loan,” says F. C. Schlundt, vice- 
president of the Central National Bank 
Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland. 
“He will have a clean shave and wear 
his best clothes. He will make every 
effort to leave a good impression. That 
impression and his statement are all we 
have on which to base our credit deci- 
sion. What we want to know and must 
depend upon the mercantile man to get 
is: 

*‘First—his general character. 

*‘Second—his business ability. 

“Third—his_ standing with his 
tradespeople. 

“His tendency, naturally, will be 


to keep his bank record good and if he | 


can’t meet all his obligations, it will be 
the tradespeople who will wait. But 
we know in the bank that his business 
future depends upon his relationship 
with his tradespeople. If he doesn’t 
pay them, he can’t get merchandise. 
If he doesn’t get goods, he can’t suc- 
ceed. If he doesn’t succeed, he can’t 
pay us. So we must know his relation- 
ship with his tradespeople, how he pays 
them, how much they sell him, on what 
terms, whether he lives beyond his 
means, and what they generally think 
of his character and ability. Such 
information from the mercantile man 
will be invaluable to us.” 

There you have what is wanted that 
can be given on both sides. And the 
keynote is definiteness. 

To get it, of course, the inquirer 
must use proper methods as have been 
previously enumerated. 

But even if banks stop using forms 
themselves, stop charging for credit 
information, stop writing noncom- 
mittal, ambiguous and _ misleading 
letters, there still remains the in- 
escapable fact that every day most of 
the banks of the country will receive 
form inquiries from mercantile credit 
men who either don’t know any better 
or refuse to change. Some of these are 
even disguised in the form of “House” 
collection agencies to deceive the 
country banker. Such “House” agen- 
cies’ forms may cite the amount of 
credit being considered and may 
even enclose return postage but fail 
to meet other rules for reciprocity, 
such as coming direct from the 
credit department rather than from 
sales or collection manager; selling 
experience, if any; whether or not it is 
a first order; reason for making the 
inquiry; or the results of other in- 
vestigation already made. What is to 
be done with such ‘‘House” agency 
forms, or with other forms which fail 
to meet the previously described and 
generally accepted rules of co-opera- 
tion? Is there any better method 
than the “wastebasket” route? Has the 
bank credit man any duty in this regard? 

He has both a duty and an oppor- 
tunity. And the job of performing 
the duty and taking advantage of the 
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“Greatly Pleased With 
Your Equipment” 


—The Continental Bank, Detroit 
ane time ago, The Continental Bank of Detroit, after 


carefully investigating the merits of Invincible Safe 
Deposit Boxes, placed a large order with us. Recently we 


received a letter from them, from which we take pleasure in 
quoting: 


‘It gives us great pleasure to enclose herewith, our 
check for $20,000.00 payable to your order, which 
kindly place to the credit of our account. Your Safe 
Deposit Boxes have all been installed, and we are 
greatly pleased with your equipment, also the service 
rendered us. We wish to state that should the occasion 
arise that we can be of service to you in recommending 
your equipment to any of our banker friends we cer- 
tainly will do the needful.’’ 


This is but one of the many letters received from big city and small town banks ex- 
pressing the utmost satisfaction with Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes. 


INVINCIBLE 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES, 


A patented feature behind every Invincible Safe Deposit Box is 
the famous “Lock Behind the Lock” which acts as a double barricade. 
An investigation has proved that 90 per cent of the successful robberies 
of safe deposit boxes have been accomplished by punching out the locks 
or sledging in the doors. The “Lock Behind the Lock” practically defies 
robbery by these methods. 

Come in sections to suit every requirement, both large and small. The sectional idea 
enables a bank to enlarge its equipment as its safe deposit box department grows. 
Every bank whether now having a safe deposit box department or not, should have a 
copy of our book containing valuable information on safe deposit boxes, 


Write for your copy today 


Invincible Metal Furniture Company 


Manitowoc Wisconsin 


wan 


The Continental Bank Installation 
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A Bank Cashier 
Told Us 


= 


\. margins from monthly statements 
"AWN rhe vehicle through which this may | in quantity with . 
be accomplished consists of the use of the Pearl Cutter. ) 


“When the foreigners and illiterates of our town 
learned that we used Inkless Finger Prints, it was 


opportunity has been so simplified by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men that any bank credit man may 
fulfill both with little trouble to himself 
and practically no expense to his 
bank. 


a “Blue Ticket” which has _ been 
standardized by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men for exactly this 
purpose. In fact, the originator of this 
“Blue Ticket” is none other than Mr. 
Tonks himself, the credit manager of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, previously mentioned as presi- 


dent of the Robert Morris Associates. | 


| It was while he was chairman of the 


surprising how many new accounts started in our E , . 
oe partment—how much new business we Committee on Credit Co-operation of 
picked up. 


“They seemed to pass the word along that no wit- 
nesses were needed—that their transactions with 
us were secret—that there’s no chance of fraud. 
It’s been great advertising for us.” 


They’re Safe 


Many other Cashiers and Tellers have also 
told us that Inkless Finger Prints “lend 
an added sense of security to illiterates 
that can’t be beaten.” 


Indispensable 
Infaliibility of Identification 
Insurance—From the Moral Effect 


Standpoint committee that the “Blue Ticket” 

Write for furth ic- 
Advertising that “Pulls was designed. vl for furs re partic 

Write Us Today 


Bauder Identification Co. 
Astor Trust Building, New York 


Is Your Depositor Your 
All-the-time Customer? 


T’S DOLLARS to doughnuts that un- 
less you keep a surplus of safety 
deposit boxes available many of your 
depositors are getting that service some- 
where else—and that somewhere else is 
going to get the deposit some day, too. 


And when you come to think of it this 
proposition works both ways—if you have 
the boxes you will be the other fellows’ 
somewhere else—particularly when you 
remember that we help you rent the 


boxes. 


The Barshal line includes Metal Furniture, 
Steel Filing Equipment, Ornamental Iron 
and Bronze Work, Banking Room Fixtures 


EL EQUIPMENT 


CLEVELAND O 


Write or wire for the details. 


the National Association of Credit 
Men several years ago that he evolved 
the idea. The Credit Co-operation 
committee has as one of its principal 
objects the developing of proper ethics 
and methods for the exchange of credit 
information between mercantile credit 
departments and also between bank 
and mercantile credit men. 


The “Blue Ticket” sets forth that 


the credit inquiry received by the 
_ bank is not in accord with the rules of 


reciprocity adopted after years of 


study by the National Association of 


Credit Men looking toward the im- 


_provement and permanence of the 


credit interchange system and that 


the bank is returning it for correction 


and at the same time calling attention 
to the rules of the association which 
aim to establish the reciprocal prin- 
ciple. Four of these rules are men- 
tioned and space is given to check 
those that the inquiring party has 
failed to observe. The form then sets 
forth—and this is extremely impor- 
tant—that the bank will gladly answer 
all inquiries made in the manner 
determined by the association. 

As Mr. Tonks says: “Many banks, 
especially the large ones, receive several 
inquiries each day which do not 
conform to the rules adopted by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


' These inquiries are either answered 


regardless of their incorrect form or 


| else they are thrown in the waste- 


| basket. 


Neither procedure helps the 
situation to any degree. The proper 
and practical course for the banker to 
adopt is to return under the inquiring 


party’s own postage stamp every letter | 


that does not conform to the rules 


| established by the credit men and 
enclose the ‘Blue Ticket’ which will 


And it | 
was out of the practical experience of | 
Mr. Tonks and the other members of | 
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Get Your Statements 
Out Early 


- Banks find economy in cutting the 


It is a handy ap- 
pliance for offices of 
every kind. Clips 
several hundred 
sheets of ledger 
paper at one stroke. 


Saves Labor 


and Time 


The Pearl is strong, 
durable, easily oper- 
ated, well-made and 
nicely finished. 
We also make an ex- 
tensive line of large 
power and hand lever 
cutters, small bench 
shears and tablet 
resses for office and 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Mass. 


Giving you an extraordinary B/L 
draft collection service. Gives 
zest to the day’s work—makes it 
stimulating instead of lifeless 
routine. 


Think of that when Memphis 
drafts have to be routed. 


Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust 


| 


take but little more time than throwing 
FARSHAL Sec uri ty _in the wastebasket. In this problem ComPANy 
every banker should take his place as Memphis Tenn. 


Safe Deposit Boxes | an educator as well as a leader in good 


| business practice.” 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Good Paper Is Essential 
In 
Machine Bookkeeping 


EATNESS and legibility, two of the principal advantages of 
machine bookkeeping, can only be achieved by the use of a ledger 
paper with a long, tough fibre and an even surface texture. 


Defendum Ledger, because of its long, tough fibre, will stand the 
hardest kind of usage, and still stand upright in the binder. It does 
not sag, tear nor turn at the edges. 


An even surface texture gives Defendum a good printing and writing 
surface and easy erasing qualities. Durability and appearance are com- 
bined to make Defendum the most popular ledger paper on the market. 


For sixty-eight years the Parsons Paper Company has been making high- 
grade paper in its mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts. Forthree generations 
the name of Parsons has stood for quality in the paper market. 


It is seldom that strictly quality products become the largest sellers 
in their field. Yet this is just what Defendum Ledger has done. 
Today there is more ledger paper sold and used with the Defendum 
watermark than any other ledger paper made. More than 2,000,000 
pounds sold in 1920. 


Defendum is made in many weights and sizes in white and buff for 
all commercial purposes. When you are in the market for refill sheets 
for your loose-leaf binders ask your printer or stationer for Defendum 
Ledger. The quality and price are right. 


iJ 
Sex Ask your printer or stationer or 


write direct for sample sheets 


: PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
NG HOLYOKE. MASS. 


iL WOES 4 OTHER PARSONS { Parsons Bond Old Hampden Bond Mercantile Bond Algonquin Bond 
PRODUCTS Gothic Bond Parsons Linen Scotch Linen Ledger Mercantile Record 
Parchment Bristol 
CY 
Defendum Ledgey for Good Business 
4, ‘ > 
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Save Space, Time and Increase Efficiency 


In Your Bookkeeping Department 
33 banks have now been equipped by us in Chicago 


bbe bank with many others knows the value of the “Combination Desk.” 
We build the desk for use with your machine and ledger. The top is 
down while assorting the items and folded up while the machine and ledger 
are being used. Every desk proves its value. Tell us the name and size of 
machine and form of ledger you use and we will recommend the desk that 
will save space, time and increase the efficiency of your bookkeeping depart- 


— Patented March 30, 1920, No. 1334949 
May 10,1921. No. 1377767 by A. S. Falls, Chicago 


The Falls Bank Desk Company ILL 


The Large Banks 
Are Not the Only 
Ones That Use 
Flexlume Signs 


ANKS everywhere are 
finding in Flexlume 
Electric Signs ideal display. 
Raised, snow- white glass 
letters on a dark background 


make them perfect day signs 


as well as night signs. They 
have greatest reading dis- 
tance, lowest upkeep cost, 
most artistic designs. 


Let us send you a sketch 
showing a Flexlume to : Sets 
suit your building. 


FLEXLUME SIGN COMPANY, 77 


Flexlume Electric Signs Made Only by The Flexlume Sign Co. 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 44) 


Here, it seems, from a banker him- 
self, is the remedy for the improper 
inquiry nuisance and the answer to the 
wastebasket method of disposing of 
such inquiries. 

Ilere, too, is the duty—the duty of 
educating the mercantile credit man 
to the proper method of asking for 
bank information. 

And here, likewise, is the oppor- 
tunity —the opportunity to accomplish 
this education at little cost of money or 
time through the medium of the “‘Blue 
Ticket” which can be obtained in any 
quantity desired by any bank member 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men through the association office at 
41 Park Row, New York. 

Of course, the use of these tickets, 
if carried to the natural conclusion, 
will result in more proper inquiries 
which must be answered, but as was 
pointed out in the beginning, not only 
will the bank credit man who adopts 
this constructive policy be doing his 
share, at a minimum of effort, to 
elevate credit ethics and methods, and 
to keep the good will of mercantile 
correspondents, but he will in conse- 
quence, receive without much cost of 
time or money: valuable information 
for his own files. And that is an 
argument which will certainly appeal 
in these readjustment days. 


Beauty--and Repetition--Get 
Attention 
(Continued from page 24) 


interested init. In any case, if you are 
afraid of tiring your audience, you can 
get around it by following the Ameri- 
ean Security and Trust plan: make 
your posters first of all things of beauty, 
which people will be glad to look at 
any number of times; then work up the 
copy after that. 

And if you do find that the tie-up is 
winning out, why not carry it further? 
Select some of the strongest newspaper 
ads, and reproduce them in miniature 
on your blotters, statements, leaflets, 
on colored labels to be sent out with 
circular letters to clients. Of course 
it is possible to overdo the intensity, 
but it’s not easy; the budget takes care 
of that. A moderate budget, by the 
way, does not forbid an undertaking 
similar to that of the American Secu- 
rity and Trust Company. It requires 
planning, of course — estimates, adapta- 
tions, and a careful watch on figures. 

Anyway, we made a particular point 
of having lunch last week with one of 
our “merchandising” friends, whose 
favorite topic is “‘the slack, inefficient, 
last century advertising methods of 
American bankers.” We showed him 
just what this company was doing, 
and waited for his “come-back.” He 
began talking about ‘“‘the awful busi- 


ness depression.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
The Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


One way of raisin’ jack is raisin’ 
checks. 


Many a man who took a flier in 
stocks is still up in the air. 


The blue-sky stock salesman seems 
to have run into cloudy weather. 


New Messenger (upon seeing the 
coin-sorting machine for the first time) 
—Gee, I wish I could take that home 
long enough for Ma to run through her 
box of buttons!” 


“T hear the man in the second cage 
was poisoned. How did it happen?” 
“Well, you see he got poison ivy on 
his counting finger and as fast as he 
put sugar of lead on it he licked it off!” 


We know one man who didn’t lose 
money this year. He had it all in 
Liberty bonds in his safe-deposit box— 
and he lost the key to the box and was 
too darned tight to spend the money to 
break into it. 


First Teller—The president’s going 
to give all of us a book of maxims of 
his own evolving. 

Second Ditto—Let’s present him 
with one of those new Maxim silencers. 


First teller—So you’re engaged, are 
you, Jim? 

Second teller—Yes—Jennie and I 
have pooled our assets and formed a 
new consolidation. 

First teller—How did it happen, 
anyhow? 

Second teller— Well, you know how 
she used to come around to collect 
the checks? Every time she came 
near me she threw me off my balance. 
I found a variation in my pulse as soon 
as she trotted around the corner. 
There wasn’t any counterfeit about the 
kid, Eddie—she surely did strike me 
on the credit side of the ledger. She 
could get a million on her face any 
day. But I didn’t have the nerve to 
propose to her face to face. I was 
afraid she’d turn down my application. 
So I wrote her a note, and she accepted 
it. That’s all there was to it. 

First teller—Going to get married 
right away? 

Second teller—You bet we are! 
Here’s a bit of the finest two-name 
paper on the earth—one marriage 
license. As soon as I can get her old 
man to endorse it, believe me, I'll 
trade it at the church for the bonds of 
matrimony and deposit one perfectly 
good wife to my account. 

First teller — (shaking his head dubi- 
ously) Well—here’s hoping she doesn’t 
turn out to be a comptroller of the 
currency. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE Co. 
THE ‘“‘NEST EGG’’ HOME SAFE 


A Striking Appeal 


to Thrift 
Shell Made of Brass 


Furnished in 


Gold, Silver or 
Natural Egg Finish 


WOULD FOOL THE HEN 


Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 
banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers, 
combined? 


BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by fifteen 
years’ test in service, to be: (1) the most 
reliable in structure, (2) the most practical in 
design, (3) the most attractive in appearance. 

They are the most popular with depositors 
and the most productive of new accounts and 


deposits. 
AVOID 


Inferior home safes. Why erect a beautiful 
building with fine fixtures to impress the public, 
and destroy the effect by placing unattractive 
safes in the home, where they are really 
branches of your bank? 


5825 Banks 


In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing 
every state, are using our modern home 
safes; and the number is increasing daily. 


Now Made By Us 


STYLES OF HOME SAFES 
30 16 RECORDING 14 NON-RECORDING 30 


[ SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE | 


In addition to our famous recording safes, we 
make more BOX SAFES than all other manu- 
facturers combined. Our BOX SAFES are 
of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 


INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 


This is proven by the fact that banks which 
adopt them continue to use them permanently, 
ordering additional supplies from month to 
month and year to year. 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Manufacturers of ALL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
(ESTABLISHED. 20 YEARS) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


All the Machines for Bank Use— 


You Are Benefiting by Machine Figuring Methods In 
Some Departments—Are You Saving in All Departments? 


OU, as a banker, believe in figures. You rely 
upon figures to tell you all about your own 
business and the affairs of your customers. 


The safety of your bank and the profits to your 
stockholders depend directly upon the accuracy and 
timeliness of your figures and your judgment based 
on them. Figures are the merchandise of a bank— 
endlessly repeated figures, similar in all departments 
and lending themselves to the same manner of 
handling. For this reason rapid, accurate and eco- 
nomical methods of handling figures in one depart- 
ment can be similarly applied in other departments 
of your bank. 


Doubtless you post your ledgers on Burroughs 
Machines—most banks do. But are you familiar 
with all the ways Burroughs can serve you? 


Have you seen the application of Burroughs Cal- 
culators to interest figuring and analysis, or of other 
Burroughs Machines to tellers’ proof, transit letters, 
check and deposit journal and many other bank uses? 


For more than twenty years the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company has been studying the figuring 
needs of banks and producing equipment that would 
handle bank routine with a minimum of time and 
labor. Making use of the wide variety of Burroughs 
Machines, then, enables you to multiply the capacity 
of your workers and reduce your operating costs in 
every department. 

A few of the many common bank figuring jobs are 
mentioned on the opposite page. They are typical 
jobs; most of them are found in any bank of any size. 
Larger banks use different styles of Burroughs 
Machines for different jobs, 
while many small banks have 
only one Burroughs. Both are 
profiting by machine methods 
in handling these processes. 
Ask your Burroughs sales- 

man to show you 

~~, how other banks 

\ the size of yours 

are using Burroughs 

Machines for differ- 

ent kinds of bank 
work, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


All the Uses for Bank Machines 


Bank Work That Means Adding: 


There are more than a score of bank figure jobs that require only 
straight adding and listing. These routine tasks include the handling 
of tellers’ records, interior clearing, proof of mail items, clearing house 

record and proof, remittance proof, journal or cash book, control sheets 
—and many miscellaneous or special jobs. A Burroughs Adding and 


Listing Machine will handle any or all of this work with perfect accuracy 
and maximum speed. 


Bank Work That Means Posting: 


Posting is perhaps the most important of bank figuring processes. 
Most banks are already using Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines for posting individual ledgers and statements; thousands of banks 
| are using them for country bank ledgers and statements, general ledgers, 
collateral ledgers (stocks, bonds, warehouse receipts) and similar work. 
Proportionate savings in time and labor with absolute accuracy are 
reported by banks of all sizes—from the large banks with batteries of 


Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines, and from small banks 
with one Burroughs. 


Bank Work That Means Calculating: 


Figuring interest, analysis of accounts, figuring discount interest, 
foreign exchange extension, verifying records where lists are not re- 
quired—these are just a few of the many jobs where only the accurate 
| answer is required—scratch-pad figuring, if you please, but absolutely 
essential. For work of this kind the Burroughs Calculator offers the 
quickest and easiest way to get the correct answer. Hundreds of banks 


have found this new member of the Burroughs family to be an essential 
. bank machine. 


Bank Transit Work and Other _— Involving 


Accumulative Totals: 


Transit letters, by the use of the numerical system, can be written 
quickly and accurately on Burroughs Transit Machines, with each item 
completely described. Burroughs Duplex Machines provide detailed 
and group totals for check and deposit journal with a single listing of 
items. The Burroughs Duplex saves time for all departments in han- 
dling any work involving accumulative totals. Many banks consider it 
the most valuable machine in the Burroughs line. 


Burroughs 


3 Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating Machines 
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THE BURROUGHS 


When You Lend Customer Money 


You Must Have Certain Facts About His Business to 
Gauge Your Risk and Insure the Safety of Your Loan 


ANK profit is realized principally through the 
lending of money to customers. The safety of 
these loans depends upon the soundness of the 

risks. Your gauge of the risk is the borrower’s state- 
ment of the condition of his business. 


In granting a man a loan you are really making 
yourself his business partner, and as such you are 
certainly entitled to definite and regular information 
about his business. You must know that the busi- 
ness is financially sound and that it is so administered 
as to guarantee the safety of the loan. 


The information you demand from your customers 
is the same that the business man himself needs 


every day to conduct his business successfully. The 
value of stock by lines and departments, relation of 
sales to purchases and stock, condition of outstanding 
accounts—these are only a few of the many things 
the business man should know about his business 
every day. 

Getting these daily figure facts takes only a few 
minutes each day with a Burroughs Machine. The 
same machine can be used for posting ledgers, making 
statements, analyzing sales and handling all other 
accounting work. At the end of the year—or any 
time a statement is needed—he can get the essential 
figures for his banker on a moment’s notice. 


Burroughs Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines pay their way in commercial offices the 
same as they doin banks. And as in the banking 
field, there are many types and sizes of Burroughs 
Machines for different figure jobs. 


Suggesting to your customers that they keep better 
records is only another way in which you can serve 
them and at the same time protect your bank and 
your stockholders. Any Burroughs salesman will be 
glad to show you 
or your custom- 
ers how other 
men in different 
lines are increas- 
ing profits and 
decreasing ex- 
penses by using 

Burroughs 
methods. 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


ou Become His 


Accounts Receivable: 


The relation of Accounts Receivable to other figure totals from a 
business gives the banker a valuable gauge of the condition of that 
business and the manner in which it is run. Posting ledgers daily on 
Burroughs Machines—as thousands of business men are doing—pro- 
vides daily balances on all accounts, gives data for perfect control of 
credits, permits prompt statements, insures easy trial balances and 
aids collections. 


Stock Records: 


An adequate system of keeping stock records gives the banker 
information that is necessary to wise credit investigation; it also 
indicates that the borrower has facts enabling him to buy in proper 
quantities, push slow moving lines, discount his bills, speed up his 
turnover and reduce expenses. An inexperienced clerk with a Bur- 
roughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine can handle this invaluable 
work in a few minutes daily. 


Sales Analysis: 


From an analysis of sales the borrower can answer many of the 
banker’s questions about turnover, profits and other vital subjects. 
And with the same information—sales by departments, sales by lines, 
sales by clerks—the business man can detect and weed out the profit- 
eaters in his business. If he has the information when it is really 
valuable—that is, daily—he can often turn apparent loss into profit. 


Business Control: 


After all, the banker wants to make sure his borrower is not looking 
for more rope to hang himself. The banker wants facts. The man 
who can produce them in complete and accurate form need not be 
afraid to face his banker, for the banker will be quick to realize that 
the business is well managed if management is based on facts. And 
after all, that is the big moral issue in granting credit. 


Burro 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating 
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Blinds 


For Better 


Daylight 


A combined window shade 
and awning that gives supreme 
satisfaction in bank windows. 


If you have windows ex- 
posed to the sun you should 
have these blinds. 


They will keep your bank 
cool and comfortable all sum- 
mer and light and cheery the 
year ’round. 


Send for our new illus- 
trated catalog. If prices are 
wanted please send the 
approximate sizes of your 
windows. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


2700 Long Beach Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Illinois: 
602 Wells Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. New York City 
128 N. Wells Street Mutual Bldg. 81 Fourth St. 103 Park Ave. 
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L. B. helps banks 
answer these questions 


Every bank that handles savings accounts—and savings accounts are 
growing this year—finds these two problems more and more perplexing: 


1. Shall it continue to struggle with ponderous book ledgers or simplify the 
work with a compact L. B. Card ledger? 


2. Shall it continue to post by hand with clumsy loose-leaf ledgers or post by 
machine with accessible, fast-moving L. B. Cards? 


Library Bureau is helping many banks answer these questions this 
year. L. B. has supplied over half a million ledger cards in the past two 
months. L. B. Filing Service department has headed up with name and 
address over 328,000 savings ledger cards. It has transferred 181,000 
savings ledger balances, including 32,000 on Burroughs machines. 


And from the banks it has served, L. B. has received enthusiastic 
praise, not only of the L. B. Card ledger, but of the intelligent service that 
put these systems into operation. This service is at YOUR service. 


It costs you only a postage stamp to get full facts about L. B. Card ledgers. 
Write today for folder: ‘‘The savings bank ledger—posted by machine.” 


Libraigy 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan avenue 
te Albany’ 51 State Street Erie, 223 Commerce Bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton Street Worcester, 527 State Mutual Bldg. 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor Street ¥all River, 29 Bedford Street Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver Bldg. F. W. Wentworth & Co = 
Baltimore, 14 Light Street Hartford, 78 Pearl Street Portland Me., 665 Masonic Bidg. San Francisco, 539 Market Street 
1 » Vault Floor, Jefferson Houston, 1116 Texas Avenue Providence, 79 Westminster Street Seattle, 108 Cherry Street 
County Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual Bldg. Oakland, 305 Thirteenth Street 
Bridgeport, 989 Main Street Bidg. it. Louis, 805-815 Arcade Bidz. McKee & Wentworth 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl Street Kansas City, 215 Ozark Bldg. it. Paul, 131 Endicott Arcade Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Cleveland , 243 Superior Arcade Louisville, 508 Repuniie Bidg. Scranton, 409 Connell Bldg. Bldg. 
Columbus, 20 South Third Street Milwaukee, 620 Caswell Block Springfield, Mass., Whitney Bldg. Parker Bros. 
Denver,450-456Gasand ElectricBldg. Minneapolis, 428 Second Avenue, Syracuse. 401-407 Gurney Biag. Dallas, 109 Field Street 
Des Moines, 203 Hubbell Bidg. South Toledo, 620 Spitzer Bldg. Cc. G. Adams 
Detroit, 1416 Washington Blvd. New Orleans, 512 Camp Street Washington, 743 15th Street, N. W. Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness Bldg. 


FOREIGN OFFICES—London Manchester Birmingham Cardift Paris 
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A box that makes the 
day’s work easy 


Ever turn your desk topsy-turvy looking 
for a letter that wasn’t two feet away? 
Of course you have. 


We have something that prevents such 
annoying delays—the Sorting Box. 


It’s an attractive steel container for keep- 
ing all “active” data at your finger tips, 
keeps it neatly, compactly, and arranged 
alphabetically, numerically, or by states, 


months, or days; an ideal follow-up file 
on “live” stuff. 


This is just one of many uses. 


Put one on your desk and see how much 
easier it makes your work. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Service offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland — Chatterson 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
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